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HE FIRST ESTENTIAL of successful farming is, of course, the 
growing of good crops, or the production of good stock, as 
the case may be. After the crops are grown, or the stock 

raised, there is the question of marketing to be considered; and this 
must be studied just as carefully as the matter of production if the 
greatest success is to be obteined. For what shall it profit a man if 
he grow ever so big crops and sell them ever so advantageously, if 
he then spends the money he gets for them for something he does 
ot need, or pays extravagant prices for the things he is obliged to 








|More Economical Buying as a Guide Post to $500 More a Year 


munity, and there is no reason why it should not be equally helpful 
to farmers in other communities. This matter of where and how to 
buy is, however, one that admits of no general answer. Our people 
have by no means waked up to the advantages of ordering a much 
larger part of their purchases direct from the manufacturers, and 
thereby saving all middlemen’s profits; others may be bought to ad- 
vantage from the larger mail order houses; but there is, of course, 
the advantage of personal inspection and comparison in buying 
from the local merchant. Usually one’s everyday purchases may be 
made from him as cheaply 





purchase ? 


as anywhere if for cash and 





We have devoted consid- 
erable thought to the matter of 
production, and have paid 
some attention to marketing 
—though we are far from hav- 
ing exhausted either subject, 
—hbnt the buying problem is 
one most farmers have made 
no serious attempt to solve. 
It is one of those individual 
problems, too, which each 
man must work out for him- 
self, and for the of mastering 
which there is no infallible 
formula. We have ti-d in 
the article on page 3 to of- 
fer a few general suggestions 
as to its solution, feeling that 
they will be applicable, as 








general rules, to almost every 


in considerable quantities, 
and especially if the merchant 
is willing to co-operate by or- 
dering them at the lower 
price he can usually obtain 
and then asking as his share 
only a profit that will pay him 
for his part in transaction. 

It is a big question, this 
of buying; but we believe 
that the suggestions we have 
offered will help greatly in 
enabling ihe farmer to get 
more for his money. Let us 
repeat: Buy for cash, and in 
as large quantities as practi- 
cable; look to the quality of 
the article as well as to the 








case. Let us summarize them: 


1. The first thing in buy- 
ing is to get the thing you 


PRIZE-WINNING VIRGINIA CORN AT STATE FAIR LAST WEEK. 


All over the South now bigger corn crops are the farmers’ hobby. and the biggest thing 
at the Virginia State Fair last week was the Corn Show. A group oft prize-winning 


ears grown by progressive Virginia farmers, is shown herewitn. Prof. B. W, Crosley, 
of the Iowa State University. was in charge of the Corn Exhibit, his addresses attract 
ing mu“h attention, and plans were iormulated fora spevial farmers’ short course in 
Corn Growing and Cattle Raising, to be held in Richmoniin January. The Old Do- 


name, compare prices and get 
the goods where they can be 
had the cheapest; don’t buy 
things you are not sure you 


want, the article that will give minion is wide awake. 





need, and when you are sure 








the most service and theié 
most satisfaction for the amount invested in it. The article that 
does this is the cheap article, whether its first cost be great or small. 


2. It is extravagance to buy the things we need not, and equal 
extravagance often to fail to buy the things we doneed. The man 
who keeps only one horse and one cow cannot afford to buy a two- 
horse cultivator or a manure spreader; but the man who works two 
or more horses is wasting money whenever he tries to do without 
the cultivator, and the man with eight or ten head of stock when- 
ever he tries to do without the manure spreader. Probably, too, the 
one-horse man is extravagant in not buying another horse, and 
thereby almost doubling his own earning capacity; and a man may 
need a carriage or a piano, which it would be wasteful for him to do 
without. A clever girl once said, “Economy is not doing without 
the things you want; it is learning not to get the things you don’t 
want”; and there is much of truth in the observation. 

3. The third consideration is buying is cheapness,— getting a cer- 
tain article for the least money,—and we endeavor to point out some 
of the things that will help to lower the price of most goods bought. 
Buying for cash will certainly do this, as will also buying in large 
rather than small quantities. On page 13 Mr. W. C. Crook points 
out how co-operative buying has helped the farmers of his com- 





you need a thing, get it. 
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We Need to Do Better Plowing. 





F COURSE, THERE are too many Boy Dixie 

plows and single mules used in breaking 
land in the South, and in some sections 
they still scratch with the bull tongue. But I 
have noticed that on some of the best managed 
farms the manager pays too little attention to 
the way the plowing is done. He aims to plow 
eight inches deep, and the plows run that deep on 
the land side, but the negro plowman will almost 
invariably take too wide a furrow for his plow and 
will aim to flop it over flat, and the result is a 
series of grooves and ridges instead of clean 
breaking. On the land side it is eight inches deep 
and on the moldboard side the soil is simply brok- 
en loose and only two inches deep. 

I saw a specimen of this sort of plowing on a 
fine farm in the Piedmont section where the flood 
last year washed the plowed soil off a hillside and 
showed the hard subsoil grooved into a series of 
ridges and grooves. Proper plowing is taking 
just what the plow is calculated to turn and then 
edging up the furrows nicely, and making all the 
furrows uniform and straight when on level land. 

I saw at Charlottesville, Va., a plow for hill- 
side work or for preventing dead furrows which 
looked like a great improvement on the swivel 
plow. It was a riding plow, or rather a pair of 
plows—one right hand and one left. It was fur- 
nished with a tongue for two horses, and when 
plowing with the left hand plow the other one is 
raised from the ground, and in returning, the 
right hand plow is used and the left one raised 
without the driver alighting. In this way all the 
furrows on a hillside can be thrown down hill by 
a good moldboard instead of the imperfect one 
of the swivel plow. It can be equally well used 
on the level land to avoid making dead furrows. 














Beauty Outside and Inside the Home. 


se WISH TO CALL attention to that plan for 
vA a lawn by Professor Keffer. Do you not 
see that here you would have a green pic- 
ture framed in by flowering shrubbery instead of 
the crowded grove of trees so common in the 
South where people try to ornament their grounds. 
I love trees, but I do not want a house in a woods 
I want the sun to shine on it—every part of it 
some time in the day—as a matter of health, and 
I want a greensward of beautiful grass instead 
of crowded trees and no grass under them. Have 
trees, of course, but put them where they can de- 
velop naturally and frame in a beautiful lawn 
with shrubbery that will bloom in succession from 
early spring till frost. But instead of those 
straight flower beds that Professor Keffer de- 
signs, I would make an undulating border outside 
the line of shrubbery on that side and plant the 
flowers there with the background of shrubbery. 
With beautiful lawn, flowers, and shrubs there 
will be no temptation to make the lawn a pasture 
for old Dobbin, but the grass can be kept in 
order with the lawn mower. 


& 

Just now I have a shallow box, half of an old 
soap box, filled with clean sand and the sand 
filled with cuttings of geraniums and other things 
which I want to keep in pots this winter and 
plant out in the spring. These will be kept al! 
winter in the sunny bay window of my office and 
will add cheer to the room and health-giving 
oxygen for flowers in the house are ever purifying 
the air and are a means for health to the dwellers 
therein. Then I have a big plant of the new 
rubber tree, with leaves a foot wide and a foot 
and a half long, much better than the old one 
And I have large and beautiful ferns and my 
window will be quite a greenery. 


& 

Now, if you have a large lot of scarlet gera- 
niums outdoors and no place to pot them, perhaps 
you have a cellar. Then take up the old plant: 
with the first frost and take off all the leaves 
Wrap each of the roots in paper and tie all in 2 
bunch and hang them in the cellar, top down 
and they will keep all winter through and grow 
in the spring. In the coast plain of the South 
wherever cape jessamines stand outside you can 
cut off the tops of the geraniums and cover them 


roots in the spring. 
in this way. 


Rose geraniums keep easily 





What May Be Done in Corn Breeding. 


“dl OME TIME AGO IN a speech made by 
IS Professor Montgomery, of Nebraska, he 
mS said that the making of barren stalks in 
the corn field was not a heredity but solely acci- 
dental owing to conditions present in the soil and 
season. In my own experience I had found that 
this is not true, and that one can breed out the 
tendency to make barren stalks. In order to see 
what others are doing in this line, I went a few 
days ago to the fine farm of W. O. Collier, in Tal- 
bot County, Maryland. Mr. Collier has been long 
voted as a careful breeder of corn, and his White 
Excelsior is the most uniform type I have ever 
seen. Mr. Collier had asked me to come to see 
his field of seed corn before it was cut, and as I 
wrote [ was coming, he delayed the cutting a day 
or more. 

I asked him if he did not consider barren stalks 
a hereditary feature, and one that could be bred 
out. ‘Certainly I do, and I have proved it in 
this Excelsior corn. There is a thirty-acre field; 
Jet us go through it in any direction and see if 
you can find a barren stalk.’’ We went over the 
whole field and did not find a single stalk that 
bore no ear. I estimated that this field would 
make from 90 to 100 bushels of corn per acre, 
and there was hardly a blade of grass or a weed 





Business Farming Pays. 


HE MAN IN ANY business who is 
satisfied with merely making a 
living seldom does any more, while the 
man who manages his business on busi- 
ness principles, for all the prefit that is 
to be gotten from it, generally makes 
money, whether he is a farmer ora store 
keeper. Farming conducted as a busi- 
ness,,as it should be, will give a good 
living and some extra money, but the 
business farmer is the cone who studies 
how to get better returns fromevery field 
as well as how to keep down expenses. 











to be seen in it, showing the wonderfully careful 
culture the crop has had. 

“Now, let us go over to the other side of the 
farm where I have another variety of corn that I 
have been at work on for only three years. It is 
on stronger land than this, and I have some fer- 
tilizer tests there, while on this field there has 
been nothing applied but a crimson clover crop 
turned under.” 

We went to the other field and I soon found 
some barren stalks, and Mr. Collier said that in a 
couple of years more he thought there would be 
none in that corn as it takes years to entirely 
banish the influence of the barren pollen. He 
had here twenty-one rows of corn that had had 
an application of 300 pounds per acre of a high 
grade fertilizer, largely deriving its nitrogen from 
nitrate of soda. The result was, that on this 
strong land the corn had shot up out of reach and 
the fodder was badly fired. 


Twelve rows with no fertilizer followed, and 
then eight rows with only 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre. The corn was greener and 
of better stature and promised to make fully as 
much, if not more, than where the complete fer- 
tilizer was applied. In fact, the rows that had 
no fertilizer seemed to promise almost as well as 
where the complete fertilizer was applied. The 
next eight rows had only kainit applied, and the 
corn was smaller in every way than where no fer- 
tilizer was used. I was sorry that he had no plot 
with potash and phosphoric acid combined with- 
out nitrogen, since these two work together more 
than any other two plant foods. Next the rows 
igain had the complete fertilizer application, and 
nroved plainly what I had often insisted upon, 
hat it does not pay to use a complete commercial 
fertilizer on the corn crop. 

It became evident that I was right in saying 
hat barren stalks can be bred out, for Mr. Collier 
has done it, end has bred his corn to the greatest 
iniformity I have ever seen. ‘I have grown ears 
nearly eighteen inches long, but they will not an- 





with cottonseed hulls and they will grow from the 





swer for seed. They are freaks or monstrosities, 


—=:_ 
and I always throw out such abnormally long 
ears.”’ 

Certainly he has the cleanest farm I know ot 
and it would do some of our patchy farmers, who 
have bunches of bushes and patches of broom. 
sedge in the fields, good to see such dean fields, 
And right in sight of him I saw a corn field that 
looked like a hay meadow with grass as tall as the 
ears of corn, and poorer corn than on he clean 
farm, of course. 





Notes and Comments. 


CORRESPONDENT asks how long peiving 
hay must be left in the cocks before it js 
NES dry enough to bale. I do not know; yea. 
vine hay that has been properly cured ina 
stored under cover can be baled as soon as it ig 
evidently well cured. When that left out iy 
cocks can be baled, I cannot say, for I neve 
wasted any hay in that way. One hundred pound 
of the leaves are worth as much as 240 pounds of 
the stems, and I always try to cure the hay so 
as to save the leaves, and this cann@g be done if 
left out in the cock till dry enough to bale. 1] 


a . 
WHAT CULTIVATION DOES.—A Tennessee 
subscriber sends us the following statement from 
aman whom he describes as a very successful 
farmer, and a very influential citizen: 


“The object of deep plowing and pulveriza- 
tion of the soil is that the air may penetrate 
and condense its moisture there.. There is no 
capillary action of water in the ground.” \ 


This only shows that the fact that a man is a 
successful farmer does not make him an accurate 
observer of seientific facts. This man would, doubt- 
less, be far more successful if he understood the 
role that capillarity plays in the soil, and its re- 
tention by shallow cultivation. Let him try two 
pieces of corn or cotton. On one piece let him stir 
the soil level and shallow all through a dry speil, 
never letting a crust form. On the other, jet nim 
put in plows and sweeps and ridge the soi! up 
deeply and then see which retains the most mois- 
ture just under the surface where the roots are, 
running. I think that he will soon find that in 
the undisturbed soil below there is a great rise 
of moisture through capillarity, and that in the 
deeply worked soil into which the air enters it 
has not condensed moisture but has dried it out. 
There is no capillarity in a stirred soil, and we 
stir shallowly to break the capillarity just where 
we want the rise of moisture to stop. The deep 
working stops it too far down and dries out the 
soil where the roots are feeding. The object of 
deep plowing is doubtless to aerate the soil, since 
plant roots need air, and to furnish a deep bed in 
which the roots can feed, and to give on hill land 
a losse bed into which the rains can sink, instead 
of running down hill and w-shing gullies. Then 
after a deep plowing we want this soil to settle 
so that the capillarity will be established and 
maintained, and we cultivate rapidly and shallow 
ly to check the capillarity just where we want it 
to stop. It is pure nonsense to say that there is 
no capillary rise of moisture in the soil. 
Js 

ROADS IN MARYLAND.—Near where I now 
live there was a stretch of sandy road, on the hill- 
side a mere gully, and on the level interspersed 
with ponds of water after.a rain. Last year that 
stretch came into the hands of an overseer with 
brains. He cut out the gully wide enough to make 
a road with gutters on each side and covered it 
with clay. On the level stretch he raised the road- 
bed to a uniform grade and covered it with clay, 
harrowed and rolled it into shape, and as soon 
as the wheels began to make ruts he put the log 
drag on it and dragged it smooth. Now one can 
drive with pleasure over that road as smooth as 
a turnpike, and ic cost less than $200 a mile. 

The Stateof Maryland is making a system of 
stone macadamized roads through all the counties 
at a cost of about $8,000 a mile. But the great 
difficulty with these will be that on the eastern 
shore they pass through a rockless region, and 
even a stone road will wear out, and the main- 
tenance is what seems to be left in the back- 
ground for the counties will never freight rock 
for repairs two hundred miles, and we will g0 
back to repairing with shells as many of our 
roads are shelled now. The shell road is a fine 
one while it lasts, but it wears out rapidly. [2 
most sections the best available road is a well- 
drained dirt road, sanded where too clayey 2nd 
clayed where too sandy, and then kept smooth 





with the log drag. 





would not consider hay of that sort worth baling. . 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XLI.—By Buying to the Best Advantage 





By Dr. Tait Butler. 
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ys) HE BUYING and selling neces- 
Ne sary in the management of 

every farm, have not been 
given the attention they deserve. 
The successful farmer must be a bus- 
jness Man, and as much, or more, de- 
pends on his business ability as on 
his knowledge of agriculture or his 
ability to produce good crops. Of 
late, more attention has been given 
to the producing and selling parts of 
the business, but the buying end is 
equally important. The first step in 
correct buying is to know what to 
buy. The purchase of an article not 
as well suited as some other to serve 
the purpose, or do the work for 
which it was purchased, is a distinct 
loss. To buy an implement or other 
article, use it only for a short time 
and then throw it aside is money 
wasted. To buy anything which is 
not really needed to do the work of 
the farm or home better, or add to 
the comfort or pleasure of those on 
the farm, is poor business policy. 
On the other hand, to buy that which 
will best serve the purpose required 
is as important as to buy at the low- 
est price. 





ot 
How to Know What to: Buy. 


T IS NOT ALWAYS easy to 
VK know just what to buy. In 

» fact, it is impossible for any 
one, in all cases, to know which of 
two articles intended for the same 
purpose should be bought; but in 
this, as in all similar cases, a thor- 
ough study or investigation of the 
question is the safest guide. 

There are numerous sources of in- 
formation available to all, under or- 
dinary conditions, and if the pur- 
chase is one involving much money 
none of these should be neglected. 

The first, because the most satis- 
factory source of information is a 
personal examination or inspection 
of the implement or the article when 
actually in use. To this should al- 
ways be added the unbiased opinion 
of those who have successfully used 
the article in question, or a similar 
one intended to do the same work 
or serve the same purpose. We too 
frequently neglect to profit by the 
experience of others. For instance, 
every now and then we meet a man 
who still insists on trying a silo 
built in the ground, when the experi- 
ence of silo users showed many 
years ago that it was cheaper to ele- 














vate the feed into the silo by machin- 
ery when filling. it than to lift the 


feed out when ready to use it. 


Again, certain people continue to 
buy hog cholera ‘‘cures,’’ patent con- 


dimental stock food and other patent 
medicines notwithstanding those 
men who have made a study of such 
things—the veterinarians—are unan- 
imous in the opinion that they are 
worthless, when not actually harm- 
ful. 


It is folly to spend money experi- 
menting with some plan or imple- 
ment which the experience of others 
unsatisfactory. If a 
is worthy of 


has proved 
method or machine 


This series of articles, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 


being aa follows : 
Oct. 21. 
Crop. 

Oct. 28. —By Getting Better Results 
Year from renants and Far™ Labor. 


Nov. 4.—By Making the Most Out of the 


Boys ani Girls. 


Nov. 11 —By Better Care of Farm Machinery 


and Live Stock During the Winter. 





serious attention it is usually prac- 
ticable to find some one who knows 
and will give the best and generally 
accepted information regarding it, 
and it is usually folly to go contrary 
to this generally accepted opinion 
when obtained. The experiment sta- 
tions, agricultural colleges, State 
and National Departments of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural press, 
all offer facilities for the farmer’s 
obtaining general directions and in- 
formation regarding all matters re- 
lating to -farm machinery, ‘imple- 
ments or other articles for doing 
farm work. A second source of in- 
formation which is not always given 
due consideration is the opinion or 
knowledge of the dealer or mer- 
chant. There are, of course, dis- 
honest merchants, but almost any 
man knows some dealer in whom he 
has confidence. If this dealer has 
actually used the article about which 
his advice is sought and is honest, 
his opinion is of value and should be 
given due consideration. 

A third source of information 
which may be made of great value 
is the catalogs and other descriptive 
literature of the dealers and manu- 
facturers relating to those things 
which the farmer needs to buy. An 
immense amount of information may 
be obtained from this source. The 
manufacturers will gladly send print- 
ed descriptions of all implements and 
machinery on request. The adver- 
tising pages of an agricultural jour- 
nal should constitute one of the chief 
sources of the value which such a 
paper has for the farmer. A postal 
card to the advertiser will generally 
bring full information regarding the 
article advertised. 

& 


When Buying Feeds and 


Fertilizers. 


OOD ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
neeessity for more knowledge 
ZN regarding things purchased, 


.o order to buy them to the best ad- 
vantage, are to be found in the man- 
ner in which fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs are purchased. 

Fertilizers and feeding stuffs must 
be purchased on the basis of the 
plant foods and food nutrients they 
contain. In the purchase of a fertil- 
izer the nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash are all it contains of 
much value to the farmer, and these, 
and these only, should form the basis 
for determining its price or value. 
Likewise, a feeding stuff should be 
purchased on the basis of the pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and fats it con- 
tains. For instance, if a ton of cot- 


about 20 cents a pound, phosphoric 
acid about 5 cents, and potash about 
5% cents a pound in mixed commer- 
cial fertilizers and at these prices 
it is an easy matter for any one to 
calculate the value of a ton of fer- 
tilizer containing 3 per cent of nitro- 
gen (3 pounds of nitrogen in 100 
pounds of fertilizer), 8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, and 3 per cent of 
potash. Such a ton of fertilizer at 
the prices for plant foods stated is 
worth $23.30, while a ton of fer- 
tilizer.containing 2 per cent of nitro- 
gen, 8 per cent of phosphoric acid 
and 2 per cent of potash, is only 
worth $18.20. 

It is apparent, therefore, that to 
purchase to the best advantage a 
knowedge of the things purchased is 
the first essential, and therefore, so 
long as we lack this knowledge, we 
can never hope to buy to the best 
advantage. 

Je 


it Pays to Buy for Cash. 


HE SECOND essential to buy- 
ing to the best advantage is 
to buy only for cash. In fact, 
there is probably no part of their 
business in which the farmers of 
the South have suffered more severe- 
ly than in their failure to pay the 
cash down at the time purchases are 
made. The credit system is so fas- 
tened upon us and has become such 
a large and important part of our 
whole business system that many 
farmers will feel that they must con- 
tinue to buy on credit a large part 
of the year; but this buying on credit 
will have to be stopped before we 
shall ever buy to the best advantage. 
The man who buys for cash is en- 
titled to and receives exemption 
from those charges which are legiti- 
mately a part of the selling price 
of goods sold on time. These are 
extra cost for book-keeping and col- 
lecting; the amounts necessary to re- 
imburse the -merchants on the ac- 
counts of those who never pay; and 
the interest on the amount of the 
purchases for the time for which 
credit is extended. ‘These are fixed 
charges on the credit system and so 
long as we permit these extra charges 
to be added to our purchases we can 
never buy to the best advantage. 
There are several ways by which 
these useless charges connected witb 
buying on credit are avoided. 
By the practice of extreme econo- 
my for one or two years some are 


able to so “‘catch up” financially as 
to enable them to afterward pay cash 
for the things purchased. This is a 
heroic method, but if none other is 
possible, the suffering and inconven- 
ience which it brings are probably 
justified by the advantages resulting 
from buying only for cash. Others 
have found it economical to borrow 
and pay interest on the necessary 
money to pay cash for the things 
which must be purchased, finding 
that the interest charges on the bor- 
rowed money are less than those 
against purchases made on credit. 
This is undoubtedly usually true, de- 
pending on the rate of interest paid 
and the discounts obtained on pur- 
chases made for cash. 

The most promising method for 
generally avoiding the buying of 
supplies on credit is, probably, a di- 
versification of crops, which will not 
only lessen the amounts needed to 
pay for necessary purchases, and dis< 
tribute them throughout the year 
because of the better distribution of 
labor, but will also afford products 
for marketing at all seasons. The 
making of purchases on credit is 
much easier avoided when farm pro- 
ducts are available for marketing at 
all times than when only one crop 
like cotton is sold, and that only dur- 
ing the last two or three months of 
the year. The dairyman, the hog 
raiser, the grower of truck crops 
ness because the selling, like the 
buying, is distributed throughout 
the whole year. 

The evil effects of buying on cred- 
it are not alone measured by the 
greater cost of individual articles; 
but one of its chief disadvantages is 
the tendency, which effects everyone, 
to buy more when it can be bought 
on credit than when hard cash is 
paid down at time of purchase. 


s 
“The Best Is the Cheapest.” 


7", ANY FAIL to buy to the best 

li | advantage because of the gen- 
eral tendency of those of lim- 

ited means to buy a cheap grade of 
gouds. To buy for temporary use 
means high cost for service obtained 
and the buyer, therefore, can not 
give too much care to a consideration 
of durability in connection with the 
price of any article. That which 
sells for lowest price is not by any 
means always the most economical. 
The losses resulting from buying a 
cheap grade of goods, and for tem- 


(Continued on Page 14.) 











GET ONE 
of our patented bash 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
&men. The 
ee bryce 
AGENT 
, Cap. BushPuiling ch. te 
~ 200 Tth St. ee 
Washington, o.c 














tonseed meal, 


cent nitrogen, sells for $25, 


containing 6.18 per 
then, 
either as a fertilizer or as a feed, 
another ton of cottonseed meal con- 
taining 6.6 per cent nitrogen is worth 


—By Better Handling of the Timber 
Next 


$26.70. 

To purchase feeds or fertilizers to 
the best advantage requires a more 
intelligent care to calculate the price 
on the basis of the guaranteed con- 
tents of each sack or brand. Fertil- 
izers are usually purchased by the 
sack, ton or brand, regardless of 
what they contain, and because of 
this disregard of the only proper 
method of purchase, on the basis of 
the plant foods they contain, the 


Buy direct from the biggest 













—My price has made it—No such 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 
$50. Here’s the secret and reason: 
I make you a price on one based 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
one small profit, based on this enor- 
mous quantity ona 








it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment 
have best spreader I would not dare make 


with low prices direct trom your factory.”* 





farmers of our section, lose millions 
of dollars each year. It is a well 





known fact that nitrogen is worth: 







~other spreaders."’ 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY,;679 





GET MY PRICE ::. 


spreader factory in the world. > See 


GALLOWAY 


the'r O. K. on it. They all tried it 30 days f free just like I ask you to try it—30 DAY 
Drop me a postal, and say—"*Calloway, send me your now proposition and big Spreader t OOK FR 

1 aiso make a now complete s:ce! gear Sereede r—7O0-bu ang 

H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Works fins. Spreads 

ali kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. 

So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with the 


This Ad Saves Deal- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 
House Profits. 










ere 





Freight Prepaid SS 6 Sizes 
Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 
with my agreement to pay you 
back your money after z -_ try 
How’s thet for a proposition? If I did not 
such an ‘offer. 20,000 farmers have stamped 
Ys FREE. 


T. F. Stice, Os o, Kans. ‘‘Often pull it with my 
small buggy team. Does good work. Have always used 
before. Galloway mu_h the best. ligoing to 


buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways. 


Galloway Station, WATERLOO, 
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Some Suggestions as to Wheat Sowing. 


‘ 














HEAT SOWING time will soon 
be here, and the farmer 
who wishes to put in his 

wheat in good shape will even 
now be”) getting ready for it. 


It goes without saying that he will 
have his land in good condition, hav- 
ing pulverized the three top inches 
thoroughly and firmed the under soil 
as we have often advised. He will 
also have secured good seed wheat 
—firm, plump, heavy grains, free 
from all weed seed. If there is any 
suspicion that this seed may be affect- 
ed with smut, it will be the part of 
wisdom for him to treat it with blue- 
stone or formalin according to the 
directions given in a late issue. He 
will also have his fertilizer ready and 
his drill in good working order. 


The Time to Sow. 


The time of seeding should be de- 
layed in wheat growing sections un- 
til after the first heavy frost, but 
after this frost, the sooner the wheat 
can be sown, as a general rule, the 
better. In sections where wheat has 
not been grown to any extent, it may 
not be necessary to wait for frost as 
there is much less danger that the 
Hessian fly wili be present in such 
neighborhoods. The ground should 
be dry when the wheat is sown and 
in good condition for working with 
any sort of implement. It is a great 
mistake to sow wheat while the land | 
is wet enough to be sticky, and this 
is especially true on clayey soils. 
It is a good idea, wherever practica- 
ble, to go over the land with a light 
harrow or drag just before seeding. 
This levels down and compacts the 
soil and makes it easy to run the 
drill. 


Have the Drill in Working Order Be- 
fore Starting. 

We are supposing, of course, that, 
every farmer who grows wheat on 
any considerable area will have a 
grain drill of an improved type, for 
only by the use of the drill can he 
hope to get his wheat put in evenly 
and in the best condition. Before 
starting the drill he will, of course, 
see that all parts of it are in good 
running order, that the feeding de- 
vices for both the grain and the fer- 
tilizer work perfectly and that every 
part of the machine is well oiled. 
It is the height of extravagance to 
economize on oil when using any 
machine, especially when using one 
drawn by horse-power, for oil is 
much cheaper than machinery or 
horseflesh. He will be sure, too, that 
the drill is set to sow the amounts of 
both seed and fertilizer he wishes; 
and while running it he will take a 
look all over it occasionally to see 
that everything is going all right. It 
is especially worth while to look at 
each of the feeding spouts now and 
then to see that they are not clog- 
ged up. Sometimes a little clod ora 
lump of fertilizer will stop up a spout 
and cause it to miss sowing for a 
considerable distance. This empha- 
sizes the necessity of having the fer- 
tilizer dry aud fine; a lumpy, sticky 
lot of fertilizer is capable of 
giving all sorts of trouble. 

With good clean seed, a drill in 
good working order, and a careful 
driver, the wheat can be put in al- 
most perfectly even all over the field. 
“Skips” and “breaks” come only 
from negligence on the part of the 
driver or some difficulty with the 
machine which should have been cor- 
rected before the work began. On 
stubble land or wherever there is 
much trash on top of the soil the 
disk drill will be found to do much 
better work than the hoe drill, but 





in better and that the little furrows 


if there is any indication of smut 
about it, treat it with formalin or 
bluestone. 
4. Fertilize liberally with a fer- 


jand ridges 


than will the 
the disks. 


Some Points for the Beginner to 


make enable the 
wheat to stand winter freezes better 
more level seeding of 


who sows only a few 
acres of wheat, however, or who is 
trying a crop this year for the first 
time—as many Southern farmers are 
; doing—is not likely to have a grain 
drill at all and must therefore de- 
pend upon broadcast sowing. 


tilizer selected with special reference 
to the soil upon which the wheat 
is sown. 

5. Sow after the first white frost 
in wheat growing sections, and in 
sections where wheat has not been 
grown, early enough to permit of the 
wheat plants stooling out and cover- 
ing the ground before cold weather. 





What will not pay for -doing in 
even hours will not pay for doing in 
odd hours.—D. G. Mitchell. 





| Where the fertilizer and wheat must 
; be sown separately, it is best to put 


does this, it is only the more reason 
for his working his land into the 
finest possible shape before seeding. 
The man who will not take the 
pains necessary to get his soil in 
good shape before sowing wheat had 
better not sow at all, for he is al- 
most certain to make a poor crop. 
More seed is needed when broad- 
casted than if sown with the drill. 
Unless one is expert in sowing broad- 
cast it will pay to sow the field both 
ways, using half the seed while cross- 
ing the field one way and half going 
at right angles to this. In this way 
a more even stand is likely to result. 
After the seed is sown the land 
should be thoroughly harrowed with 
some light-running harrow that will 
cover the seed and at the same time 
leave the ground practically level. 


the fertilizer on and harrow it in be- 
fore sowing the wheat. 

Probably five or six pecks of wheat 
when sown with the drill, or six or 
seven pecks when sown broadcast 
will give best results under ordinary 
conditions, though some farmers use 
only a bushel to the acre. It is 
safer to err on the side of heavy 
seeding than to sow too little and 
have a poor stand. 


The Fertilizer for the Wheat Crop. 
The amount and ’ ind of fertilizer 
to use will depend, of course, upon 
the soil and the preceding crop. 
Where wheat follows a crop of clover 
or peas a very small per cent, or 
no nitrogen at all, will be needed. 
Where wheat comes after corn it will 
probably pay to use a fertilizer con- 
taining from 2 to 3 per cent of nitro- 
gen. An abundant supply of phos- 


Sénd us three new yearly subscrip- 
tions and we will renew your sub- 
scription one year free. 








WHERE TO 


BUY BEST SEEDS. 





FINEST STRAIN ar 
APPLER OATS 





Absolutely pure, 
Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - - 1.00 


Burt Oats, - 


FINE SEED WHEAT. 


PER BU. 
Georgia Purple Straw,- - $1.76 


Currell’s Prolific,- - - - 1.7 
Red Wonder, - 2+ +--+ 17 
Seed Barley,- - - - - - 1.50 


All raised on my own farm. No 


Johnson Grass. 


R. D. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm, - 
Se ae 


PER BU. 
- = + = $1.00 


ct ee ee 1,00 





Palmetto, Ga. 








Crimson * 
Clover 


SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR 


he SEEDS 





DIGGS & "BEADLES 


The Seed Merchants 


[2 Stores] Richmond, Va. 


We are hea’quarters for superior Seeds of 
all kinds 
and Fiower Sceds, Alfalfa, + lovers, 
Vetches, Onion Sets, etc. 
and Supplies. 


Wuite for our free catalogue and price list. 


Gr ss 


aud Gratin S eds Garten 
Hairy 
Also Poulury Foods 


phoric acid is necessary for a good 
wheat crop, and on the light sandy 
soils of the Atlantic coast section a 
liberal application of potash is also 
needed. On the red clay lands, which 
are the best wheat 
South, a fertilizer analyzing 2 per 


in the 


QUALITY THE BEST.  :-: PRICES TO SUIT 
N. L Willet Seed Company, 


Augusta. Ga 


Get “Weekly Current Price List” on Oats 
(6 kinds). Rye (2 kin«s), Wheat (5 kinds), Bar- 
tev (2kinds) Vetches (4 kinds). Get Litera- 
ture on Sprayiag i» Orchards and Lion Brand 
Cold Lime-sulfur Solution. 





cent nitrogen, 10 or 12 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 3 to 4 per cent potash 
may be regarded as a good mixture 
under ordinary conditions. In the 
light sandy coast country the per- 
centage of potash should be doubled, 
at least; while the amount of nitro- 
gen to be used in any case depends, 
as we have said, upon the fertility of 
the land and the crop that has just 
been taken off. The amount of fer- 
tilizer to be used is another matter 
which can only be decided by the 
conditions of each individual case, 
but ordinarily the use of 200 to 300 
pounds per acre will be more profit- 
able than that of a smaller quantity. 


Five Points to Observe. 
These, then, are some of the things 
to be observed in the sowing of the 
wheat crop: 
1. Have the soil thoroughly pre- 
pared, let it be in good working or- 
der, and run a harrow or drag over 
it just before seeding. 
2. Make every effort to get the 
seed evenly distributed and as nearly 





some growers on light sandy soils 


think that the hoes will put the seed | 


as possible covered to a uniform 


depth. 


From October to July we are large Cow- 
pea buyers. 





COT 
TON 





Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small. rich or 
poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKINS, Nona, Ga, 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra 
Prolific Cotton, and 
Price of Seed. It’s free: 
and will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS to 
YOU 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Three Bales 
per Acre. 








3. Use only heavy, clean seed, and 


APPLER OATS 


(Slightly mixed 


The Great Fonge = 


Per bushel, 
10 bushels or over. 


with Hairy Vetch seed.) 


. oe per bushel. 
7. B. PARKER, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Ap 


SEED 
onTS 


Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 


North Carolina Seed Rye 
and Seed Wheat. 
for prices 


HECEORY 3S SEED CO., 


pler, and Culberson 


Write 


ORY, N.C. 


~~ 
— 


MODE ISLAND REDS Hens, and Pullets 
£1.50 to 

wn . ° &C pure 
bred stock—red to the ends of feathers. 


MRS. C A. RICE. Elberton, Ga, 


AT A BARGAI One 4 rol! McC ormick t1u-k. 
er and Shredd‘r: also one 
Mounted 10-ho’se power I.ternatioral Gaao. 
line Engine. Practically as good & new— 
used one season only. EK. B SUTTON 
Calypso, NC, 


A Sixty-Acre Farm for Sale. 


One and a half miles from Littleton. 0. ¢,, 
in Halifax county. Fitty acres in cultiv aion, 
A two-story 6room house with kitchen and 
dining room attached. Good well. orchard 
and grape vine. Also good tenant house, w>}l, 
small peach or hard and grape vine. li 
necessary vut hous.s. Apply to 

REV. FRANCIS JOYNER, 
Littleton, N.C. 




















- THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
titles of improved sed, or con-idera»ie 
areas of !and, shuld use display ads in the 
proper devartments of our paper; but tor 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space. we wil ins-rt ads tor our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this styie typ? at the rate o1 4 
cents a wort for one we-k two weeks 7 
cen‘s a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 13 cents; threes mouths, 400; six 
moaths 79c.; one year, $125. Each word, 
num»er or initia! (including name and 
aidress' c unted a1a separate word. Send 
cash with orier. If the rate seems high, 
rem3 uber it woild cost #880 for postage 
alonet»send your ad by letter to each 
homsto which we carry ic at tnislowrate. 
$tamps ascepted for amounts less than $1. 

















Two fine Mules for sale. J.F.Hunter, Arcola, 
North Carolina. 





For sale, registered Berkshire Pigs. I. N. 


Paine, Stacesvilie, N. C. 





Several good Farms for rent to white ten- 
ants. A. B. Deans, W Wilson. N, C. 

Wanted—To hire a! a first class Blacksmith. A 
og with family preferred. Box 32, Camer- 
on, 





I des:re voosition as farm superintendent. 
a if wanted. A. M. McKeel, Sarato- 
go, N.C 





Bargain—Nine trained Fox Hounds. fast, 
young. Correspond frum this. R. L. Buddie, 
Modoc, 8. C. 





Pure bred Shetland ag colts, and Scotch 
Collie Pups. Address H. BK. Stewart, Foun- 
tain Inn, s. C. 

Will rent or lease large farm, for Stock Rais- 
ing Hay, Cotton, andCorn. Address Box YI, 
Elizabethtown, N.C. 








We can sell your property, send description. 
* — Business Agency. Minneapolis, 
nn, 





Farm to rent orsell. Several good farms in 
Moore and Lee County to lease with privilege 
to buy. Address Box 32, Cameron, N. C. 





Garlic for domestic or medical-use. By 
freight or mail. ilb. package pustpaid. 30c. 
Stampstaken. E. F H-nkentius, Tyler. Va. 


Farm wa ted—Twenty to fifty acres. Will 
lease or buy ii satisfac«.ry. Give pice and 
full particulars. Address Gottieib, Box 387, 
Raleigh, N.C. 








Well bred S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels 
for sale st #1.00 each. White Wyandovte Hens, 
Pull+ts and Cockerels at 1 26 each. Mrs Parke 
Fitzhugh, Hartsville, S.C. 





The greatest sale in Tenness’e: 50 pure bred 
Angus Cattie, 50 Angora Gvuats, gold from 


Brush, 2% Berkshire Pies, thorvughored, 
mortgage tiftrs. Auction Tullanowa, Tenn., 
Nov. 4. Alton Worden. 





200 acre Farm for sale, 35 cleared. One mile 
to depot, church, and school. ‘bout 300,000 
{t. milltimber. Cash price with timber %3.500, 
without timber, $2,600. Chas. T. Peai, Owner, 
Tunis, N. C. 





800,000 Celery and Cabbage plants ready. 
$1.00 per 1,000, 5,000 $40). All varieties. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Weshipto Mississippi 
safely. List fr-e. F. W R chelle & Sons, 
Chester, New Jersey. Established 1899. 





Corn Saving Outfit for sale: 8h. p. gasoline 
engine, burr mill, feed mill, corn harvester, 
shredder all International make and pra tl- 
cally new exce»t shredder, cost $840.00 will 
take $610.00 for the whole Great bargain. R. 
L. Strowd, Chap: 1 Hill, N. C. 





Farm for sa'e, in best section Vdgecombe 
County. Preduces any crop of tnis climate. 
Inoculated, and now growing vetch, cl ver 
and alfaifa. About 400 acr.s, 200 clesred, 125 
in pasture, some timber t«odwe:ings. Well 
supplied with water. T:nant houses, barns, 
atabies, etc. Zeno Moore, Whitakers, N. C. 





Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Essex All breeding stock resistered. Angora 
Goats. Money back i: not pleased, I paving 
return. Pure seed wheat, money refunded, 
wheat taken back at my expense if any cockle 
found, Right and r-versibie disc plows. Large 


wre cutter. J. E. Coulter, ConneiJys springs, 
N.C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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| “What's The News?” 














The Gist of Things for Busy 
Readers. 

1JR REGULAR news page being 

'Q) occupied by other matter this 

week, we take this page for 

our summary of the happenings of 


the last week. As a matter of fact, 
there has been a dearth of real news. 


Mr. Taft continues his journey, but 
has made no notable utterances in 
the last few days. 

The controversy between Peary 
and Cook goes merrily on, giving con- 
siderably more evidence of heat than 
of light. ‘ 

New records with flying machines 
have been made again, Wilbur Wright 
having now reached an altitude of 
over 1,600 feet. 

A charter was secured last week 
for the new George Peabody school 
for teachers which gets the million 
dollar endowment formerly known 
as the Peabody Fund. 

Tennessee dispatches indicate that 
Governor M. R. Patterson will be a 
candidate for a third term, while ex- 
Governor McMillin will seek to suc- 
ceed Senator Frazier in the United 
States Senate. 


Succeeding Dr. Chas. W. Eliot as 
president of Harvard University, Dr. 
Abbott L. Lowell was inaugurated 
Thursday with much pomp and cere- 
mony. Without the versatility of Dr. 
Eliot, Dr. Lowell is one of the fore- 
most scholars of the country, his 
monumental work on the English 
government being the only American 
counterpart of Ambassador Bryce’s 
work on “The American Common- 
wealth.”’ In connection with the ex- 
ercises of President Lowell’s inaugu- 
ration, the degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon President Alderman of 
the University of Virginia. 


It is very gratifying to see that 
Forester Pinchot will in no way abate 
his activity by reason of President 
Taft’s emphatic approval of Secretary 
Ballinger. Returning to Washington, 
Mr. Pinchot has given out a spirited 
interview warning the country of the 
water power trust’s attempts to se- 
cure a monopoly, and of the efforts 
of corporations to gobble up the 
country’s valuable public lands. As 
a former attorney of these predatory 
corporations, Secretary Ballinger is 
not exactly the man to hold them in 
check at this time, and there is a 
widespread demand for his retire- 
ment. 

Spain’s war against the Moors 
drags wearily on. The older Spanish 
people who saw their young men go 
away never to return in the disas- 
trous war with our own country 
eleven years ago have no stomach for 
another war, and it is very hard to 
get men to enlist. The Springfield 
Republican says: ‘The war already 
shows signs of dragging along like 
the Cuban insurrection, and it is 
deubtful if the Spanish government 
ever ends it. There may be cause for 
further European intervention with- 


should conquer a peace, her reported 
determination to demand a war in- 
demnity of $20,000,000 from the 
Moorish government would force a 
diplomatic crisis of some sort.” 


The recent storm through Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi not only did 
great damage to other forms of prop- 
erty, but very seriously damaged 
the cane and rice crops. The sugar 
cane was very promising and the 
damage to it is estimated at about 
40 per cent. Much of the rice had 
been harvested, but that which was 
standing is reported to have been 
swept clean by the winds. 

Politics in the city of New York 
seems to be badly mixed up. The 
Democrats have nominated Judge 
Wm. J. Gaynor for mayor; 
and now the Independence League, 
Mr. Hearst’s organization, comes 
along and nominates that gentleman, 
although he had announced that he 
would not be a candidate and had 
strongly endorsed Judge Gaynor. To 
add to the complication, the speech 
nominating Hearst was made by Wm. 
M. Ivins, who was four years ago 
the Republican nominee and ran 
against both Hearst and McClellan. 


On the battlefield of King’s Moun- 
tain, Thursday, October 7th, a $30,- 
000 monument erected by the Na- 
tional Government was unveiled in 
memory of the heroic Carolina and 
Tennessee soldiers who won this no- 
table victory of the Revolution. The 
courage and heroism of our Southern 
pioneers was never displayed to bet- 
ter advantage than on this occasion. 
As the Knoxville Journal-Tribune 
says: ‘History fails to recall anoth- 
er such battle as Kings Mountain, in 
which nine hundred undrilled men 
met, killed or captured 1,105 drilled 
and disciplined troops in such a se- 
cure position as Kings Mountain 
was.” 





PEANUT. CROP IS SMALL. 


Decreased Acreage in North Carolina 
and Virginia Reported. 


Dispatch: The peanut crop in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina will show 
a big decrease in yield this year, ac- 
cording to reports from different sec- 
tions of both States. 

The average yield of these two 
States in previous years has been 
about two million bags of 4 bushels 
each of Virginias, and about five hun- 
dred thousand bags of Spanish nuts. 
It is estimated that the crop of Vir- 
ginia this year will be about 70 per 
cent, while the yield of Spanish nuts 
will be slightly below 70 per cent. The 
decreased acreage is due to a pro- 
longed spell of wet weather, during 
the planting season, and a drought 
at a later date affecting the seed 
planting. 










A Low Price Lime Spreader 


=== |MAY WE SHIP YOU 


(you waste half of it when shoveling it out). Our machine evenly and 
accurately distributes lime, plaster, f rtilizers and fine compost 
in any quantity from 100 Ibs. to 3,000 Ibs. to the acre. 












A Ton of Lime 2 
and a Spreader e 


We desire to quickly introduce our 
LOW-PRICED SPREADER— 
simple. yet perfect—and would convince 
a neighborhood by shipping into it a 
sampie machine and a ton of lime 
under our freight paid trial plan, 
which we will fully explain to you. 

Address KING WEEDER CO., Richmond Va 





Takes lumpy lime, damp, cloddy fertilizers and distributes’all evenly. 
A boy and a mule can handle it, and cover 8 to 10 ecres a Gay 





Absolute Force Feed. 









y of America. 


(Son of the Soil) 


Herald of Prosperity 


Copyright, 199, by fnternational Harvester 
Compan; 


“PROSPY” 


new. 


you see me, 
and address. 


—With greetings to you, and how are you? 


How? Fellow Citizens, Men, Women and 
@  Children—I have many good mes- 
sages to send you in plain words and in rhyme, ina 


new, interesting book of 48 pages, color-illustrated with 
many pictures—called ‘‘Glimpses of Thrift-Land.”” 


You! 


more money from your farm. 
lished to bring you greater Prosperity. That’smyname, 
Prosperity—‘‘Prospy’’ for short. 
ber me and often think of I. H. C., I want to send it to 
you as a present—all postage paid. Just out. 


—and every reader of this paper will 
find in this new book many facts that 
it will pay you to consider in making 
This book has been pub- 


Just so you’ll remem- 


Brand 


I’m going to give them away to friends at your 
State Fair; but, so you’ll be sureto know me when 


just write me a postal with your name 
My booklet is full of good, old and new 


truths that ought to interest every man, woman and child. 


It’s a ‘‘lucky book’’—as serious as good, hard cash— 
like more money in the bank and how to get it—how 


to get and how to enjoy Greater Prosperity. 


It is a book based on the actual, practical exper- 


iences of the great majority of successful farmers using farm machines and im- 
plements for almost every purpose. It tells about these machines and implements 
and how to protect yourself on getting satisfactory repairs most promptly, etc. 

Will you write me your name and address for this book—all free—and let me pay the postage? 


Come, hurry now. 


If you will send me the name and full address of one or more prospective buyers of a Cream 
Separator, Manure Spreader, Gasoline Engine, Wagon, Feed Grinder, Hay Press, Auto Buggy or 
Disk Harrow, you will also receive, free, a handsome monogram stickpin, finished in gold, silver 
or bronze, or lapel button in gold only—whichever you say. Just address 


“PROSPERITY” 


Care International 


Room 


Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated] 


168, Harvester Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Look Under the Paint 


A buggy built of shabby material can be painted and varnished until it looks fine. 
Perhaps this kind of a buggy wiil wear well for a short time—then you'll realize that it 


would have paid youto bu 









“Rose Victor™® 


y aguaranteed buggy. 4 I know my buggies are beiter than 
you can secure elsewhere for the price. 
ma every one I sell carries with it a legal binding guarantee. 
=3)| The wheels used in my buggies are the strongest in the 
Fal world. I tested a wheel by balancing the hub on a stump 
Hy and standing 6 men weighing 1185 lbs, around the rim. 


That’s why 


$45.25 Freight Prepaid 





Guaranteed to Please 


My big buggy book is fu'l of just such bargains in buggies and other vehicles, and 


h arness, 


If the Kose Victor doe:n’t appeal to you, send for my catalog—you'll 


get a better buggy for less money from me than from anyone else, 


“ROSE DELIVERS THE GOODS” 


RANDOLPH ROSE 


of CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
862 CHESTNUT STREET 














what really we 
hundred and fif 


We Offer Harness at Cost, 
of Money Back, 





In six moriths; for éven in cae Spain | 


We don’t want you te promise to buy, just let us mail you the Bi 
erfully low prices we are making on strictly h 
styles of Vehicles and Harness to seleet from} tells you how to select, 

ler, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $60.00; $100.00 Surrey 
for $75.00. e@ can save you $80.00 to $50.00 on many other styles, 


Let Us Mail You This Big Money 
Saving Book Today=Postage Paid 





Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 


~ A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. 


GOLOFW EAGLE BUGGY CO, Station 6. 159 Edgewood Ave, ATLANTA, GA 


Write us today, a postal will do. 


Book Free, postpaid, and show 
h grade vehicles. 








It shows over 
how to 


Mame 


RIS 


Don’t Buy Until 
You Get This 
Bookig@” 
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WINCHES TE 


Winchester 








Winchester Rifles and 
Winchester Ammuni- 
tion are the invariable 
choice of experience- 
taught and discrimina- 


ting big game hunters. 
Sold everywhere. Ask for 


\ 
THE RED W BRAND 

















battery was of the same 
type, except that instead of 
a Springfield he had another 
Winchester, shooting the 


TRUTH WILL OUT 


i 





‘ rifles were an Army 
Springfield, 30-calibre, 
stocked and sighted to % 

suit myself; a Winchester 

405; anda double-barrelled #& 

500-450 Holland, a beautiful 

weapon presented to me by 

English friends. Kermit’s 





army ammunition, and his 
double barrel was a Rigby.” 





EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
IN THE OCTOBER SCRIBNER. 














outhern School of Telegraphy 





Newnan, 
Established 21 years. 


LADIES, 
ment; instruction thorough and practical 





The Oldest, Most Reliable and Best Telegraph School in the 
South. Tui.lon reasonable; board cheap; town healthful and pleasant. We teach TE! E- 
GRAPHY, TYPE‘VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. A school for YOUNG.MEN and 

Open year round, Students can enroll at any time. Most modern equip- 
Only 4 to6 months required to qualify fer 
service. Diplomas awarded. Graduates GUARANTEED good positions. They begin on 
$45 to $65 per month; rapid promotion; steady employment. Constant demand for Tele- 
graphers. Telegraphy Is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowded. Write today 
for our 1909 handsomely Illustrated 64-page Catalog. 
Telegraphy and our School and will fully convince you that the S. S. T. isthe BEST. It 
is FREE and will be mailed promptly on request. 
encourage and inspire you. A letter or postal will bring it. 


Southern Telegraph School, 


Georgia. 


It contains full particulars about 


You can’t afford to miss it. It will 


Box 274, - Newnan, Ga. 

















On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value in 
comfort and long wear 


$5.00 
GUARANTCCD WATERPROOF 


Sold by first-class Retailers the country 
over, Send for our Free Catalogue 


A. J. TOWER CO. ~QWERS 


Boston, U.S.A. x 
< 


TOWER CANADIAN CO., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
50° 
























Waummmare Buy at Factory Prices, Save $18.00 


}HOOSIER STOVES 


Are Wonderful “Fuel Savers and 
Bake: 


Don’t Pay Two Prices for Stoves & Ra 


such lowunheardof —— rices.” 
Hoosiers are delive or you 
in your own home 


stoves absolutely surpass anything ever produced. 
8° Send Postal Today for Free Catalogue. 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 313 State St., Marion, Ind. 





OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay steady work and promotion: experi- 
ance unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Danville Tobacco Co., Box S 44, Danville, Va. 





Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
KrysrTon, N. 0. 


To the Men Who Grow Wool 


Dally we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your Wool col- 
lect, and we will PAY CASH, or make 
and deliver to you PREPAID full value 
in any or all of the following high grade 
Sanitary goods: 10-4, 1140r 124 Wool 
Blankets, Cradle Biankets, DressGoods, 
Men's and Boys’ Suitings, Overcoat 
Patterns, Buggy or Auto Robes, etc.4 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 


ROCKINGHAM CO., 
SPRAY, North Carolina. 











Write For Catalog 


Send us three new yearly subscrip- 
tions and we will renew your sub- 


We Pay the Freight 





a 
— 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Kaieiyh, N. C. | 




















scription one year free._ 


Columbus. 


This week is the 417th anniversary of Columbus’ discovery of America, and we have 


= 


] 
— 


BA 


therefore thought it fitting to reprint herewith Josquin Miller’s great poem which folbws— 
one of the most sptrited pi oductions in the whole range of American literature. 


py) BEHIND HIM LAY the gray Azores, 
H Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 


Before him only shoreless seas. 


The good mate said: 


“Now must we pray, 


For lo, the very stars are gone. 
Brave admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 


“Why, say, ‘Sail on! 


Sail on, and on!’ ” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.”’ 


The stout mate thought of home; 


a spray 


Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?”’ 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 


‘Sail on! Sail on! 


Sail on, 


and on!’ ” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead, 
These very winds forget their way, 
‘For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave admiral, speak and say—’’ 
Sail on, and on!” 


He said: ‘Sail on! 


They sailed. 


They sailed. 


Then spake the mate: 


“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night, 


He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 


b i | 
14 


With lifted teeth, as if to bite! cae | a 
Brave admiral, say but one good word: 

What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword; 
Sail on, and on!”’ 


“Sail on! Sail on! 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 


And peered through darkness. 


Of-all dark nights! 
A light! A light! 


Ah, that night 


And then a speck— 
A light! 


A light! 


It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn, 
He gained a world; he gave that world 


Its grandest lesson; 


"Ont 


Sail on!” 
—Joaquin Miller. 








Now Is the Time to Plant Bulbs. 


Hyacinths, Lillies, Tulips, Narcissuses and Many Others Should 


Be Planted Now 


HAT QUALITY of flower a 
WwW bulb will throw is told not by 
the size of the bulb so much 
as by its firmness. That is, two bulbs 
of equal size and the same firmness 
will throw the same quality of flow- 
er, but let one be soft and there 
would be a perceptible difference in 
the blooms in favor of the firm bulb. 
The soil that bulbs like best is of 
light texture. That gives good drain- 
age and the percentage of loss is not 
so great if a lot of rain comes just 
after planting. If your soil is stiff 
and clayey and takes a long time to 
dry out, add sand in large quantities, 
mixing it well with the soil. If this 
is not practical, dig out the scil toa 
depth of 18 inehes and throw about 
4 inches of broken bricks or old 
stones in the bottom of the trench 
for drainage. Then, fill in with the 
soil. In this case it is also a good 
plan to have some sand when you 
plant, putting a small handful in 
each hole as you plant the bulbs. 


Bulbs demand good soil. True 
they can grow without it, but if a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth dcing ‘well. Spade under a 
liberal quantity of manure which 
should be well rotted and short. If 
you have good, rich, mellow ground, 
the application of some good fertil- 
izer will answer the purpose. If you 


for 
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Blossoms Next Spring and Summer. 


use manure, be sure it is buried 
below the level at which the bulbs 
are to be planted, as the bulbs should 
not come in contact with fresh ma- 
nure until they are rooted. If the 
bulbs are to be planted in beds, it is 


a good scheme to raise the bed a few ~ 


inches above the surrounding 
ground. This also insures good 
drainage. After digging the ground, 


firm it gently by treading on it. The 
ground should. not be soft and 
spongy, and on the other hand, it 
should not be too hard. 

Be very careful not to let any un- 
planted bulbs get wet, and don’t 
leave bulbs lying about for several 
weeks before planting them. They 
are better off in the ground. There 
is only one thing that should delay 
planting, and that is excessive rain- 
fall at planting time. [n that ease, 
put the bulbs away in a cool, dry 
place until the ground is in proper 
condition. ¥ 

How to Plant Hyacinths. 

The hyancinth is one of the most 
common bulbs for fall planting. 
When planting in beds for effect, put 
all bulbs the same depth, so that 
they will all be nearly of the same 
height and all flower about the same 
time. But if you plant a few in 4a 
border or along a fence you need not 
be so particular, as it does not make 
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any difference whether they flower elected chairman of the Committee 
at one time or not. on Woman’s Institutes of the Ameri- 
Plant hyancinths early in October can Association of Farmers’ Insti- 
later than November Ist. tute Workers. Miss Martha Van 
If planted after that, the bulbs do Rensselaer, Cornell University, and ‘ 
not have time to make roots before Miss Laura Rose, of Guelph Agri- 
Set the bulbs 


the winter sets in. 
about 6 inches deep to the bottom of 
the bulbs, and if in beds for effect 
about six inches apart. 

Single hyacinths produce larger 
and more handsome flowers than the 
double sorts and for that reason they 
are much more used, but some peo- 
ple prefer the double sorts. 

The miniature or Roman hyacinth 
is gaining friends every year. The 
bulbs are much smaller than the 
Dutch hyacinth, but when well 
grown they throw fine flowering 
shoots. Their culture :s the same as 
recommended for the Dutch hya- 
cinth, except that they are to be 
planted about 4 inches deep. 


Tulips, Crocuses and Narcissuses. 

Tulips require handling in exactly 
the same manner as Dutch hyacinths, 
but they need not be planted so 
deeply—4 inches to the bottom of 
the bulb is sufficient. But when 
planting in beds, be careful to get 
all the bulbs at an even depth to 
insure flowering at the same time. 
Grand effects may also be produced 
by planting clumps in the borders 
along garden walks, in the shrub- 
bery and elsewhere. Always plant 
one variety in a clump; never mix), 
your eolors. 

Everyone should plant a few cro- 
cuses if only for the inexpensiveness 
of the bulbs. They cost less than 
one cent each. They may be plant- 
ed on lawns, in shrubbery borders 
and such places, and will gradually 
spread until they cover a large area, 
and they are not troublesome to 
other vegetation as they require no 
handling, and if the tops are cut 
with the lawn mower it does no 
harm. They flower so very early in 
the spring that they add cheerful- 
ness to the most barren spots and 
it is not infrequent to see them 
flowering when a late flury of snow 
happens along. Plant the bulbs in 
clumps about 6 inches apart and 
about 3 inches deep. 

As a subject for naturalizing, the 
narcissus is perhaps the best of all 
the bulbs. All that is necessary is 
the first planting, after that they 
multiply rapidly. They can be used 
in woodlands, along meadow banks 
or brooks, along garden walks, as 
a border plant—in fact, any nook or 
corner can be improved wonderfully 
with a planting of these beautiful, 
yet inexpensive, bulbs. The small 
flowering types are best for natural- 
izing, as they multiply faster. Nar- 
cissuses require planting about the 
same as hyacinths. 


The Lillies to Plant and How and 
When. 

Of all the bulbs to be planted now, 
the lilies give the largest and most 
showy flowers. They fit into all 
kinds of situations: in fact, wherever 
you plant 2 lily the place is improved 
just so much. Hardy lilies of the 
Japanese type, which include some 
of the finest varieties, cannot be de- 
livered until late in November, but 
the grourd can be prepared now. 
The lilies can then be successfully 
planted whenever they are received. 

The most gorgeous of all lilies is 
the golden-banded (L. auratum). 
The flowers are enormous, nearly a 
foot across, each petal having a 
heavy golden-yellow stripe down the 
middle besides numerous crimson 
spots. Most reliable are the varieties 
of the speciosum type, which are 
commonly offered in catalogs as al- 
bum (white), rubrum (rose colored 
with crimson spots), and Melpomene 
(white with crimson spots). 





CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


A hardy and rapid-growing vine 
that will add to the beauty of any 
home. 








gans are the most generally useful 
all-round hardy lilies. The flowers 
are erect. I recommend the follow- 
ing varieties: erectum, orange with 


red markings; atrosanguinea, deep 
crimson; grandiflora, yellow; and 
aurantiacum, yellow’ with dark 


brown markings. The pretty Annun- 
ciation lily (L. candidum), is a beau- 
tiful lily for outside planting, and I 
cannot realize why it is not more 
used, but it simply must be planted 
early. With very little protection, 
the large trumpet or Easter lily (L. 
longiflorum) can also be grown out- 
of-doors. The smaller tiger lily (L. 
tigrinum) is also very effective. 

Ground for lilies should be made 
moderately rich and dry to a depth 
of two feet, as they are deeper root- 
ed than most bulbs. Plant the bulbs 
about one foot deep. Excessive rain- 
fall must not get at lily bulbs until 
they are fairly well rooted. If your 
ground does not drain any too well, 
place tar paper or something of that 
description over the ground where 
the bulbs are planted. 


Other Bulbs to be Planted Now. 


October is the month to plant lily 
of the valley cluiips for naturalizing 
in woodlands or for effect in the 
garden. Plant the clumps about one 
foot apart, just leaving the points of 
the pips exposed. 

Because of their early flowering, 
snowdrops are attractive. Plant in 
clumps, and about 3 inches deep. 
The clumps will keep increasing in 
siz6. They are very free-flowering 
and the bulbs are cheap enough for 
anyone, costing less than one cent 
each. 

Another very early spring-flower- 
ing bulb is the little blue-flowered 
scilla. It is used a great deal in rock 
gardens, as it can grow and prosper 
on a spoonful of soil. Plant in clumps 
and about 4 inches deep. They are 
very hardy and requ‘re absolutely no 
protection. They will also do well 
in shaded situations. 

Some of the irises—those that are 
truly bulbous—ean be planted at 
this time. If well cared for they 
soon grow into large clumps. The 
English and Spanish irises are both 
bulbous and they are both effective 
when planted in clumps along a gar- 
den walk or in the rock garden. THe 
bulbs should be planted about 3 
inches deep.—From an article in the 
October Garden Magazine, by W. C 
McCollom. 





FOR A SOUTHERN 
WOMAN. 
Because of her own deserving of 
the place and also for the honor ac- 


HONOR 


cultural College, are the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 





Washing Fine Embroidery. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Fine pieces 
done in colored silk embroidery 
should never be put in the laundry. 
Wash quickly in warm suds made 
of Ivory soap, rinse in tepid water; 
squeeze—but do not wring or threads 
will be broken—lay between linen 
towels for five minutes. Iron quick- 
ly on the wrong side, placing the 
right on several folds of soft white 
blanket, with nothing between. The 
embroidery will stand out very hand- 
some and full. MARGARET. 








Business Talks With Progressive Farmers. 
(Advertisement) 
This is the season of the year when 
the farmer reaps and “gathers into 
barns.” He harvests and markets his 
crops and he and his are provided 
for at least for another year. He is 
thinking much about how he shall 
use the proceeds of his year’s labor. 
There is much comfort and satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that those de- 
pendent on him are provided for for 
a season. Why not provide for them 
against the time when his days work 
ere over? He can do this by invest- 
iug a part of his earnings in a life 
insurance policy. If he is thirty-five 
years of age, $21.95 premium paid 
each year will secure to his family 
1,000.00 in case anything should 
happen to him. When he has made 
that sort of provision against the un- 
certainties of the future, he will 
know what comfort and satisfaction 
are. 
The Southern Life & Trust Com- 
pany, of Greensboro, N. C., has a 
long list of satisfied policy-holders, 
—farmers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers and bankers throughout North 
and South Carolina. Its policy-hold- 
ers are protected by a surplus of 
nearly a half million dollars. This 
company has made good. Its repu- 
tation is the best. Its standing is in 
the front rank. It has won for itself 
the title of the “Old Reliable.” Do 
not put it off. Fill out the following 
blank and mail to the Southern Life 
& Trust Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
and they will let you know just how 
much a policy in their company will 
cost you. 


Age nearest birthday 
Postoffice 
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T TAKES YEARS to perfect a standard! 

We've been perfecting BERRY CLOTHING and 

improving our facilities for over 30 years 
and we are now selling the most 


TEEL LINED 
SHOT | 
SHELLS} 


HE only American 

Steel Lined shells are 
UMC Arrow and Nitro 
Club. The Steel Lining 
around the smokeless pow- 
der keeps out the moisture 
and makes them better, 
stronger and safer. 

UMC Steel Lined shells 
cost more to make but no 
more to buy. The Steel 
Lining is a gift to sports- 
men—your protection at 
our expense. 

Look for the UMC 
round red trade mark on 
the box. 

Made for Remington 
and all other Shotguns. 































Game Laws Free. 
The UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Agency, 
315 Broadway 
New York Ctiy 


THE STEEL LINING 








SECOND - HAND 
PIANOS 


Taken in Exchange for Our 
Product. 


rs 


We have on hand several sec- 
ond-hand pianos, taken in ex- 
change, which have been thor- 
oughly overhauled, tuned and re- 
finished, which may be bought at 
a low price. These, in many 
eases are serviceable’ instru- 
ments. Drop in and look at the 
lot, if you don’t care to buy a 





new one. You may find just what 
you want. 
WE HAVE 
2 Ivers & Pond upright 
1 Foster upright 
1 Lester upright 
2 Everetts upright 
2 Kohlers upright 
1 Stieff Square. excellent 
1 Grovesteen & Fuller square 
1 Knabe aquere 











These pianos are only guaran- 
teed as to condition. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 
Artistic Steiff, the Shaw, and 
the Stieff Self-Player Pianos 


Maryland 


Baltimore, - 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade Street 





SATISFACTORY CLOTHING 





corded the Woman’s Institute work 
in the South, our Home Circle read- 
ers will be interested in knowing 
that at a recent meeting, Mrs. F. L. 





Probably the varieties of L. ele- 





Stevens, of North. Carolina, was 


we or any other firm have ever produced. 


| O. H. BERRY & CO., 
Men's and Boys’ Outfitters. - RICHMOND, VA. 


Charlotte, - - N.C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 











When writing advertisers. please mentio. 








this paper. 
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DR OEE 
FARMER. 


“You Can Tell by a Man’s Farm Whether He Reads It or Not.”’ 


Published Weekly by the Agricultural Publishing Co. 


Under the Editorial and Business Management of 


CLARENCE H. POE. 
DR. TAIT BUTLER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR AND MANAGER. 











Pror. W. F. MASSEY, - - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
E. E. MILLER, - - - a - MANAGING EDITOR. 
JOHN S. PEARSON, - - - SEORETARY-TREASURER. 


C. F. KOONCE, - - - ~ - FYELD REPRESENTATIVE. 





FISHER SPECIAL AGENCY, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 





[Entered as second class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, 
N. C., under the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879.] 








We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it Carries.” 





Average Weekly Circul*tion First Half 1909, 44,520. 








Editorial Notes. 


‘ 


By HE NEXT HOME CIRCLE ‘Experience 
Meeting” will be held in the issue of No- 

vember 4th, and the subject to be discuss- 
ed will be ‘“‘Farm Water-works.”’ We trust every 
reader who has put in a farm water supply of any 
kind will write his or her experience, telling just 
how the plant is constructed, what it cost, how 
it works, and all about it. Let us have as inter- 
esting a meeting as we had this time, when our 
only regret was that we could not find space for 
all the letters. The first prize in the September 
meeting was awarded ‘‘Margaret,’’ Mrs. J. J. 
Pluss, of South Carolina, and the second, Mrs. 
Bertha D. Clore, of Virginia. In our October 
contest Mrs. C. S. Everts, of Mississippi, wins the 
first prize, and ‘‘St. Louis,’’ Mrs. Helen Watts Mc- 
Vey, the second. 


& 
The Good Roads Convention at Asheville last 


week was very largely attended, and great credit 
is due Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, the originator of 
the movement. Dr. Pratt and his co-laborers have 
opened the way for the greatest good roads move- 
ment our people have ever known by showing that 
good roads do not necessarily mean macadam 
roads, and that because a county cann@ afford ex- 
pensive macadam roads is no reasgm Por not hav- 
ing good roads at all, so long as the gravel and 
sand-clay methods are open to us and the split-log 
drag is available for even the common dirt roads. 
Our old idea that we must either have macadam 
or an utterly neglected dirt road would only be 
matched by the idea that we must ride over these 
roads either in a ‘‘coach and four,’’ or in a broken 
down ox-cart. Fortunately, we are now finding 
the happy medium. 
& 

A great number of orders having just come in 
for Editor Poe’s book, ‘‘A Southerner in Europe,” 
it may be best to remind persons ordering it that 
the first edition has been completely sold out, both 
eloth and paper bindings, but that a new edition, 
twice as large as the first, is being rushed through 
the presses, and the new books are expected to be 
ready for delivery in two week’s now. 


a 
This is the time ef year to clean up the ter- 
races and the fence rows and the road sides, and 
the fields—to get rid of the bushes and briers and 
weeds. Don’t allow all sorts of weeds to grow up 
abot the bullilires and wm tife garden this fall to 





spread their seed all over your place; and especial-| of forest management as a help to more profitable 
ly don’t leave the roadside in a mess of bushes| farming; the second of Mr. French’s articles on 


and briers and vines and goodness knows what 
all. It will pay to put the scythe and the mattock 
to work and clean up a little. If the pastures— 
we mean real pastures now with grass in them— 
are growing up to weeds, send the mower over 
them. It will pay; and we’ll have to fight weeds 
next summer if we allow them to ripen seed this 
tall. 
a 

Not only do our farmers, as a rule, cut their 
corn too green for best results in curing, as Mr. 
Moye has found out, but there is often carelessness 
in tying the shocks as well. Professor Massey in 
a letter now before us says: ‘‘One reason for fail- 
ure is the neglect to properly tie the tops of the 
shocks, and they blow open and take the rain in- 
side. I believe that by making small shocks and 
tying the tops I could cure the fodder fairly well 
in the section from which complaints have come.” 

* \ 

Cotton growers in The Progressive Farmer ter- 
ritory find themselves peculiarly fortunate this 
year. While the general average condition of cot- 
ton is materially 
nearly 10 points 


below the ten-year average— 
the 
North Carolina crop is the same as the average for 
ten years, and the condition in South Carolina and 
Georgia 1 point above this ten-year average. Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee are each 4 points below, but 
in Virginia crop is, of course, inconsiderable. 


below—the condition of 


Do you know a good story of how a farm boy 
or girl worked his or her way through school? 
Do you know a good story of how a farmer boy 
or girl did any piece of work remarkably well, or 
carriedthrough any undertaking on the farm or in 
the home with especial skill, courage or success? 
If so, tell us about it for our coming Special for 
“Our Young Farmers and Their Sisters.” Don’t 
delay, but write at once. 


wt 
We are always glad to have other newspapers 


use extracts from The Progressive Farmer; this 
tribute to the value of our articles is naturally 
pleasing to us. But in all cases we must ask that 
proper credit be given our paper, whether the arti- 
cle is editorial or a contributed article. 


This Week and Next. 


Ay UR ‘$500 MORE A YEAR” article this week 
G, is on a subject of vital importance to every 
reader. We have as much to learn about 
buying and selling as about production; and care- 
ful buying and judicious selling must go hand-in- 
hand with economical production to insure the re- 
turns that should be derived from the farm. 

On page 4 we mention a few of the things that 
should be attended to at wheat sowing time— 
things you cannot afford to neglect, since their 
neglect may mean a poor crop next year. 

Our live stock pages this week are given up to 
the discussion of feeding problems. The right feed- 
ing of the farm stock is a matter of increasing im- 
portance now that cold weather is approaching; 
and that article by Professor Gray on the feeding 
It will be 
followed by another along the same lines next 
week. 





of the hogs is of especial timeliness. 


That is an inspiring story Professor Massey tells 
on page 2 about Mr. Collier’s success as a breeder 
of seed corn. There is room for a thousand like 
him in our territory. Don’t fail to read the story. 

Don’t fail to read the Home Circle directions for 
setting cut bulbs, either. It pays to beautify the 
home grounds, and there is no cheaper or more 
effective way of doing it than by setting out trees 
and shrubs and vines and flowefs. These, with a 


good lawn, will make the humblest home a thing 
of beauty. Next week we hope to illustrate some 


effective planting about the home. 
Other features of the issue will be a discussion 





drainage; a valuable paper on the harvesting 
peanuts and the selection of seed; a valuable p iper 
by Professor Newman on our first great duty 
farmers, and a variety of timely hints for the 


dener, stockman and poultryman. 


of 


as 


far- 





About Buying from Our Advertisers. 





UR ‘$500 MORE A YEAR” subject this 
€ week is a fruitful one, and in addition to 
what has already been said, we wish row 
a word of a somewhat more personal character, 
Too often the farmer’s hard-earned money igs 
wasted by expensive purchases from traveling 
agents when much of the money could be saved 
by buying direct from the manufacturer. The 
trouble is, of course, that the farmer is sometimes 
afraid to send his money to the manufacturer, 
and this fear is often well justified. In the case 
of advertisers in The Progressive Farmer, how- 
ever, there is no occasion for any fear of this 
kind. No advertiser is admitted to our columns 
unless we know that he will do what he promises, 
and we guarantee the reliability of all advertisers 
that we carry. On our editorial page every week 
we carry an announcement of this kind, and we 
stand ready at any moment, under these condi- 
tions, to refund the money to any reader who suf- 
fers loss in dealing with any Progressive Farmer 
advertiser. You may, therefore, send your 
money to any of our advertisers with just as 
much confidence as you would put it in your local 
bank. Remember, moreover, that most of our 
advertisers are perfectly willing to send any of 
their goods on examination, but whether they are 
or not, our guarantee protects you, and you may 
always buy with perfect confidence from any busi- 
ness house that we commend to you by admitting 
it to our columns. No other farm paper in the 
South guarantees its advertisers, and for this rea- 
son Progressive Farmer advertisers should be 
patronized in preference to any others. 

As a matter of fact, the wide-awake reader 
looking for the most improved equipment for 
farm and home ought to find our advertising col- 
ums hardly less useful than our reading columns. 
We turn down thousands of dollars worth of ad- 
vertising every year because we do not think it 
worthy of the patronage of our readers and be- 
cause we cannot guarantee its reliability. We re- 
fuse to run any patent stock food advertising al- 
though nearly every other farm paper in America 
admits it. We refuse to carry any patent medi- 
cine advertising to swindle the weak and suffer- 
ing who had better pay to be let alone of these 
nostrums; and we, of course, refuse to carry any 
whiskey advertising to help debauch the boys and 
young men among our readers, as sO many other 
papers are willing to do because of the heavy 
profits they get out of it. We want our Progres- 
sive Farmer readers to patronize Progressive 
Farmer advertisers because the better our adver- 
tisers are patronized, the larger share of advertis- 
ing we get, and the more money we have to spend 
in making a good paper for our readers. 

We should like especially for every subscriber 
to act upon our suggestion about the postal card 
habit. That is to say, keep a quarter’s worth of 
postal cards always on hand. When one supply 
is about to give out get another quarter’s worth. 
Then whenever you see any advertisement which 
interests you, or any farmers’ bulletin mentioned 
that you want, all you have to do is take a min- 
ute’s time with a postal card and a lead pencil 
and get the bulletin, catalog or price list, as the 
case may be. 

Get the postal card habit. It will do you good. 
And don’t forget that you may spend money with 
our advertisers as safely as you can put it in your 
bank, because we guarantee the reliability of all 
the advertising that we carry. 














A Thought f-r the Week. 


“ed EE SOME GOOD picture—in nature, if pos- 

s} sible, or on canvas—hear a page of the 
SS 
i best music, or read a great poem every 
day. You will always find a free half hour for 
one or the other, and at the end of the year your 
mind will shine with such an accumulation of 
jewels as will astonish even yourself.—Longfel 
low. 
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A Page About Cotton: Cotton Prices, Cotton Crop Conditions and Cotton Tare. 





Hold Part of Your Cotton. 


RDINARILY, WE DO not wish to take the 
responsibility for advising our farmers to 
" hold any over for higher prices. If justi- 
fied by natural laws and conditions, there is just 
as much profit in being a bull as a bear on the 
market; hence if a product is selling too low the 
chances are that the bulls speedily force the price 
upward to approximately its proper price. 

Just now, however, it seems to us that there is 
little risk in advising every farmer to hold a part 
of his cotton crop for better prices. The monthly 
report for October issued by the Government last 
week shows an average condition of 58.5, which is 
the worst showing but one of which we have any 
record in our office, the October condition figures 
for the last twelve years being as follows: 1898, 
75.4; 1899, 62.4; 1900, 67; 1901, 61.4; 1902, 
71.6; 1907, 67.7; 1908, 76.1; 1909,:58.5. Stil 
more light upon the present bad condition may 
be had from the Government’s detailed statement 
of cotton crop conditions as follows: 


Sept. 25, Aug. 25, September 25, 
1909, 1909. 1908. 1907. 1 


States. 0-Yr. 
Avy. 
VIET 265 suscve. a 5 i 73 78 76 75 
North Carolina... 70 73 69 76 70 
South Carolina... 70 74 68 (U6 69 
GQSOtsie Gawwwedn 71 73 71 76 70 
PORTO 06's das 80% 67 75 72 69 fl 
AVQUATNS ois si6ie 5 62 66 70 68 67 
Mississippi ...... 53 61 70 69 68 
WOUISIANS. 26.0650 39 48 55 65 67 
PGMA. nt ae bares 52 59 yg 60 63 
APRAREAR. 6.40600 4/s 54 60 70 65 67 
Tennessee ....... 68 75 78 76 72 
WOISROUE 66.6. 6:4-4x5.5 72 80 70 72 74 
Oklahoma «4 55 56 70 65 69 

United States .... 58.5 63.7 69.7 67.7 67.0 


On the whole, with all these facts before us, it 
seems to us that all the signs point to higher cot- 
ton, and yet it is not unlikely that it may be sixty 
days or more before prices reach the level justi- 
fied by present conditions. November, we must 
remember, is the flood month for distressed cot- 
ton; farmers and tenants who have sold or 
pledged their crop in advance turn loose thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of bales upon an 
unready market. This cannot fail to postpone the 
rise of cotton to normal prices. 


An even more important factor in depressing 
prices temporarily is the probable action of South- 
ern cotton mills in curtailing production. South- 
ern mills are much more seriously affected by an 
advance in the prices of the staple than are North- 
ern mills because the Northern mills make a finer 
and higher priced product, and the cost of the 
raw material is not so large an item in the total 
value. As yet the prices of Southern mill goods 
have by no means advanced in keeping with the 
advance in price of raw cotton, and they, there- 
fore, threaten to curtail production until the mar- 
ket adjusts itself. This may depréss prices of the 
farmer’s cottun for a little while, and is the more 


-to be deplored because its most notable outcome |. 


may be only to shift the big profits from the cot- 
ton grower’s pockets to the speculator’s pockets. 
Prices forced down now must inevitably climb to 
much higher levels and the mills can’t long do 
without the cotton: sooner or later they must 
have it, and then there will be a fight between 
European and American mills as to which shall 
have the product. Southern mills should learn a 
lesson from last year. Refusing then to buy at 


$ cents in October, they paid 12 cents in May; re- 
fusing now to pay 13 cents in October, they may 
pay 15 or 18 cents next May. 

This is the situation as we see it, and it seems 
to us to indicate that while the flood of ‘‘distress- 
ed cotton” and the delay in getting the mills ad- 





What a Manufacturer Thinks. 


‘Aiy/ NE OF THE BEST informed cotton 
Le, manufacturers in the South express- 

ed the opinion in our office last week 
that cotton prices are bound to advance rath- 
er than decline. “The cotton mills last 
year,”’ said he, ‘‘used 13,100,000 bales, leav- 
ing only a visible supply of 1,400,000 bales. 
The consumption this year is almost certain 
to be about 13,500,000 bales, and it would 
accordingly require a crop of 12,100,000 
bales even to keep the mills going after ex- 
hausting the last bale of the 1,406,000 sur- 
plus. The prices of cotton goods are at 
present by no means in keeping with the 
high prices of cotton, but the world is bound 
to have the goods, and prices of the manu- 
factured product must soon adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions. That the 
crop is alarmingly short no one doubts. I 
know, not only from Government statistics, 
but from first-hand reports of men who have 
traveled in Texas and in other leading cot- 
ton States. Even with a 12,000,000 bale 
crop we shall have barely cotton enough, 
and all signs point to a practical cotton fam- 
ine before the next crop is gathered.”’ 











justed to the new conditions may prevent an earty ; 








rise, 15-cent cotton—even if not higher—may 
easily be expected before the end of the year. All 
our readers must act on their own judgments, 
but in our opinion, every farmer ought to hold 
at least a part of his crop for the higher price 
that seems certain to come. 





Teach Wall Street and the Jobbers 


that You Mean Business. 


UX T SHOULD BE self-evident that farmers 
vy ought to avoid rushing cotton on the mar- 

ket now before the mills get the new sea- 
son’s prices for goods adjusted, especially as vast 
quantities of ‘‘distressed cotton’’ are going to be 
forced on the market during the next thirty or 
sixty days anyhow. 

Manufacturers in thousands of cases are willing 
to pay the present or even higher prices for cot- 
ton, but the big jobbers and exporters of cotton 
goods think that farmers will sell at lower prices, 
and they are accordingly refusing to buy goods 
from the manufacturers, hoping in this way to 
curtail mill production and thereby lessen the de- 
mand for raw cotton and lower the prices. If 
farmers absolutely hold their cotton when any de- 
cline in the market appears therefore, it will help 
the mills convince the jobbers that it is no use 
to wait for lower prices, that farmers will not ac- 
cept them, and this will make the jobber pay 
prices for goods in keeping with 13-cent prices of 
cotton. The mills will then increase their con- 
sumption, and both manufacturer and farmer will 
be helped. 

In this connection this item from the New York 
cotton market report last Thursday is interesting: 


“Scalpers were caught short and the more 
conspicuous bears were made uneasy by nu- 
merous reliable telegrams from the South, 
declaring that planters were refusing to fol- 
low the decline, were having no difficulty in 
securing all the money they needed at the 
banks on warehouse receipts, and intended 
making the exporter and American spinner 
pay dearly for cotton from this out.” 


We confidently believe that by presenting a 
united front the farmers of the South can reap a 
richer harvest from cotton right now than at any 
previous time in Southern history, and only by 
widespread holding can they force Wall Street in- 
to paying fair prices. 

Don’t market your cotton if prices go down. 
Hold it. Teach Wall Street that you mean busi- 
wees and prices wif soon advance. 


Heavier Bagging Once Again. 





UR EDITORIALS IN regard to the 6 per 
cet tare on cotton bagging have excited 
widespread interest in all parts of the 
South, and have brought us numerous letters and 
interviews from cotton buyers and cotton manu- 
facturers as well as from cotton growers them- 
selves. The lack of information concerning this 
subject of cotton tare among all classes in the 
South is nothing less than amazing, and while we 
stand ready at any time to correct any erroneous 
statement made in default of correct information, 
no statement of ours in this matter has yet been 
shown to be an error, and what follows in this 
editorial is based on the best information we have 
been able to secure. 

Our position, then, in regard to this whole mat- 
ter should not be hard to understand. European 
manufacturers (who buy nearly 60 per cent of the 
American cotton crop) have fixed the tare at 6 
per cent of the gross weight of the bale. That is 
to say, they allow 30 pounds tare on a 500-pound 
bale, or 24 pounds on a 400-pound bale, ete. A 
prominent cotton manufacturer tells us that a re- 
bate is given the exporter in case the tare is less 
than 6 per cent, but this does not in any way af- 
fect our position. The facts so far as they have 
come to light simply show that foreign buyers 
who get the bulk of our cotton set prices with a 
view to paying for only 470 pounds of lint for 
each 500-pound bale. 











If the farmer does not put 
on this amount of bagging the rebate goes to the 


exporter for this shortage when this rebate really 
belongs to the farmer. Cotton manufacturers 
with whom we have talked and corresponded have 
admitted the truth of this statement, but have 
argued that competition is likely to equalize this 
matter. In actual practice, however, the farmer 
who has the bale with light-weight bagging usual- 
ly accepts the prevailing price per pound for cot- 
ton when it is offered him, and does not get the 
| advantage of the theoretical competition among 
|cotton buyers. 

| What we are pleading for is a uniform system. 
| We at least want the farmer to know what the 
|standards are, so that if his bagging is under 
| weight he will get the advantage and not have the 
|rebate go only to the exporter. This is a matter 
| which the officers of the Farmers’ Union would do 
, well to take up. Somehow or other one uniform 
|standard must be brought about. With the for- 
eign spinners fixing the price for cotton with a 
view to paying for only 470 pounds of lint in a 
bale, it is not fair for the cotton buyers of the 
South to make an _ organized effort to have the 
farmers use only twenty-two pounds of bagging— 
that is to say, to have the farmers put in eight 
pounds of 12-cent cotton where the European 
spinners, our largest buyers, are figuring on pay- 
ing them for 34 cent bagging and ties. 

We notice that some South Carolina papers are 
advocating smaller bales. Since 22 pounds of tare 
is allowed by the buyers, farmers are urged to 
make only 400-pound bales; on these 22 pounds 
of tare would give nearly the full 6 per cent which 
the foreign mills allow. This, however, is not a 
satisfactory plan either for the farmer or for the 
manufacturers. There ought to be a definite un- 
derstanding between the farmers’ organizations 
and the manufacturers’ organizations as to the 
amount of tare to be allowed on each bale and the 
present double standard system with all of its ir- 
regularities, uncertainties, and losses forever done 
away with. 

If the tare were less than 6 per cent, but uni- 
form and unvarying, prices would soon be adjust- 
ed to compensate for the increased percentage of 
lint in a bale, but with the present double-stand- 
ard system the farmer gets caught between the 
upper and nether millstones and has lost thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars as a result. As we 
see it, if 6 per cent tare is to be the recognized 
standard by European manufacturers—and it has 
been the standard so long that manufacturers tell 
us it would be almost impossible to change it— 
then the American standard should be revised to 
accord with it. In other words, we must have a 
uniform system, and the 6 per cent tare seems to 
be the only one that can be agreed upon. 
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* Where to Buy the 





Best Live Stock. * 




















SELWYN FARM™ 
THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


CHARLOTTE, e ° . NORTH CAROLINA, 














Pigs of both sexes, 3 to6 months old by Lee 
Premter 3rd ($1,100 son of Premier Long 
fellow), short) st nosed and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Gtits and Sows b:ed to 
him. Two reg stered Jerscy Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

ED: -AR B. MOORE, Prop. 
Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present. 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 

trom cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 





One Shropshire Buck 


FOR SALE 


Cost $50.00. has been used for two years, 
W'li seil him for $2500. He is in fine con- 
dition and fine in¢ividuality. Was pur- 
chased of Druid Hill Farm near Balti- 
more, 


Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N. C. 














The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Durec-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner oi 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 

H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport. Cocke County, Tenn. 








RIVER SIDE STOCK F RM 








Berkshire Pigs from 
fine registered stock. 


Prices $5 00 to $10.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. M. COOPER, Autryville, N.C. 











R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS 


A superior lot of pies 

by my fine boars, 

“Gray’s Perfectiou” 

733:9 and other noted 

wars. The be-t strains 

/ of living hogs repre- 

sented in this h rd— 

Sows in pig, apd young Boars and S wscf all 

ages. Send to headquariersand get the best, 

from the oldest and largest herd of Poland 

Chinas in this State, at one half Western 
prices. Address 


J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this f{«mous breed of hogs will say 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big crices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds. Address 

JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sows to farrow between 
September 1st and 20th 
Pigs not akin. Hign Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Petersburg, Va. 


Pure Shorthorn Cattle 


and pure Yesrli g Southdown Rams by Senator, 
a@ prize winner in Canada as a lambanda 
yearling. He wasbred by Hon. George Drum- 
mond breeder of champion lamb Wetner over 
all breers at Chicago International in 1906, 
1906 and 1907. R. J. HANCOCK & SON, 
Gharlottesville, Va. 


registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockere!'s from choice bred S. 
©. White Leghorns. Eg s $1 per setting of 15. 
1 Buil 12 months old ready fors rvice; 1 Bull 
Calf 4 months old; 1 Bull Calf 2 months old. 
Thes: bulls are the best that cholce breeding 
can produce. Call and see them or write us 
your wants. Anondale Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mer., R. R. 3, West Asheville, N. CO, 





























ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, ' Charlottsville, Va. 





i Cherry red in color, 

Duroc Jersey P plenty of bomeand fin 
ish. Stired by $8,000 boar. Also a ew choice 
service boars aod bred gilts. Writefor prices. 
Tl. M. WATTAKER. Mulberry, Tenn 





Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in the State. Write 
me your wants. E. S. WRIGHT. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred .. m Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey -_ Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black peeeee Dogs :: 3: 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Browr 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Coehin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N.C, 





Jersey Cows, Fresh and 


Berkshire Swine of Best Breeding FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 





6—GUOD DUROC BOARS—6 


Registered stock. A year old and ready to 
improve your herd, $20 each for quick sale. 
Cc. LL SHENK, ~ - Luray, Va. 





Registered Guernsey Cattle For Sale. 
Foundation stock. White andj Brown China 
Geese. S. W. WOODLEY, 

R. F. D. 2. Box 54. Creswell. N. C. 








1 Piece or 60? 


You can get a 
modern cream 
separator—a 
Sharples Dair 
Tubular — wit 
nothing in the 
bowlexcept the 

iece shown 

ere on the 
thumb. 


Or you can 
get an‘ out-of- 
date separator 
with 40 to 60 
disks in the 
bowl, asshown below; or one filled 
with other contrivances —all need- 
less in a modern machine. 


For easy cleaning, 
durability and effi- 
ciency you’ll take the 
Tubular. World’s 
biggest separator E 
factory. ranch 
factories in Can- 
adaand Germany. 
‘Sales exceed 
most, if not 
all, others , 
combined. 























Write 
for cat- 
alogue 
No 283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago. Il., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 








Sykes, Tenn. 
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Cost Him to Buy It. 


By Prof. Dan T. Gray, Alab Polyt 


You Lose Money Making Pork on Corn 
Alone. 


But When Other Crops are Used in Connection With Corn, the 
Southern Farmer Can Make Pork at One-Third What it Will 


hnic Institute. 





great meat consumers. In 
fact, the South consumes more 
meat than any other section of Amer- 
ica. But still there is comparatively 
little meat produced here. The most 
of the meat that is used is shipped 
in from Illinois, Iowa, and other 
Northern States. The South at the 
present time uses a system of farm- 
ing that will insure poverty as long as 
this system is maintained. She 
grows nothing but cotton, and de- 
pends upon this one crop to bring 
in enough wealth to buy all the other 
necessities of life, such as meat, ma- 
chinery, mules, clothing, ete. No 
State has ever acquired wealth 
through growing one crop alone. The 
only possible way for any agricul- 
tural section to become financially 
independent is to first produce those 
articles required to keep up the farm 
and the people living upon that farm. 
The Southern farmer, as a rule, 
grows cotton alone, and tries to make 
the profits from the crop buy the 
mules to make the next crop with, 
the meat to carry the family through 
the year, and the corn and hay with 
which to feed the mules. These goods 


aR = SOUTHERN PEOPLE are 





should all be made right upon the. 


the sales of cotton could be placed 
in the bank for a rainy day or used 
for an investment. The prosperous 


farm so that the profits derived from | 


means, he is entirely correct. But the 
Southern farmer does not need to 
use corn alone. The South is boun- 
teously blessed with other feeds that 
can be used in conjunction with 
corn. Anyway, a hog does not like 
to eat one feed, and one feed alone, 
any more than a man would like to 
eat nothing but corn bread for six 
months without a change. Man likes 
a change in diet; so does the hog. 
The hog in the wild state is not com- 
pelled to live upon one feed. When 
wild and free to make his own selec- 
tion he feeds upon roots, nuts, fish, 
grass, snakes, fruit, and, in fact, but 
few feeds can be mentioned that he 
will not eat if he be given the op- 
portunity. Our domesticated hogs 
have inherited the tendency to select 
their feeds from a variety of sub- 
stances, and when we inclose them in 
a pen and feed but one food we can 
feel assured that we are not allowing 
them to reach their highest possi- 
bilities. 


The Cost of Producing Pork from 
Corn. 


Corn need not be discarded, but 
something must be fed along with 
the corn. The majority of farmers 
believe that no feed is equal to corn 
for hogs, but the following table 
shows that when corn is fed alone 
money is lost: 








CORN ALONE FOR FATTENING HOGS.—Ala. Bul. 143. 
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farmer in either the North or the 
South is the one who makes his liv- 
ing upon his own farm—one who 
has his granary and his smoke-house 
at home. 

But it is sometimes claimed, since 
corn has advanced in price, that 
pork cannot be made at a profit in 
the South. Some claim that they 
can buy the pork cheaper than they 
can make it. But when making this 
statement, it should be remembered 
that hogs have also advanced in price 
as well as corn. A few years ago 
we had three- and four-cent hogs; 
today we have from five- to eight-cent 
hogs. It should also be remembered 
that the cheapest side meat retails 
at from twelve to fifteen cents a 
pound, and that hams and shoulders 
wing from twenty to twenty-two 
cents a pound. 


Corn Alone An Unbalanced Ration. 

The man who claims that port 
cannot be profitably made with 70- 
cent corn probably means that it 
cannot be made profitably when corn 


The average farmer can expect to 
do just about as well as did the men 
who made the above tests. And the 
average of their work shows that 
when corn is worth seventy cents a 
bushel each pound of pork made may 
be expected to cost at least seven 
cents (when nothing is fed but corn), 
when corn is quoted at sixty cents a 
bushel each pound of pork will cost 
six cents, when corn is worth fifty 
cents a bushel a pound of pork can 
be made for five cents, and when 
corn is worth but forty cents a pound 
pork can be put on for but four 








. For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 





byville, as you prefer. 
J. D. STODGHILL, 





alone is used. If that is what he 








Shelbyville, Ky. 
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cents. On the average, when the 
feeder feeds seventy-cent corn alone 
to five cent hogs he loses twenty 
cents a bushel on the corn. If the 
owner is to strike even on feeding 
corn alone, seven-cent hogs must go 
along with seventy-cent corn, eight- 
cent hogs with eighty-cent corn, and 
nine-cent hogs with ninety-cent corn. 
But the price of corn and hogs are 
not correlated in any such a way. 
Wwe do sometimes have ninety-cent 
corn, but we never have nine cent 
hogs. 

Plenty Other Feeds Available. 

But because corn cannot be used 
alone as a feed for hogs is no rea- 





son why pork feeding operations 


must be discontinued in the South. ' 
It is a question of using less corn} 
and more of something else. And} 
this something else ean be either con- 
centrated feeds or pastures to go 
along with the corn. The Southern 
farmer who uses these additional 
concentrated feeds along with a lim- 
ited amount of corn and an abund- 
ance of pasture crops can make pork 
cheaper than it can possibly be made 
in the North, even with their cheap 
corn and our high-priced corn. He 
can make it for about one-third, or 
less, of what it would cost him to 
buy it. In a subsequent article the 
writer will endeavor to show how 
this can be done. 








Some Feeding Questions Answered. 


DAILY RATIONS FOR A HORSE. 


It is Impossible to Answer Intelli- 
gently Questions as to Rations 
Without Knowing Something of 
the Animal and the Price of Feeds. 


Please send me a good bal- 
anced daily ration for the fol- 
lowing stock: A farm horse and 
mule; a road horse and mule. 

H. Lb. 


Editorial Answer: We wish we 
could impress on our correspondents, 
who want information regarding 
feeding, that to give an intelligent 
answer we must have more facts 
than are given in the above inquiry. 
For instance, nothing is said about 
the work these animals are to do, 
nor as to the feeds which the writer 
of the inquiry can obtain. The prices 
of feeds also influence largely their 
selection, but nothing is given on 
that point either. In asking for ra- 
tions for live stock, we beg our cor- 
respondents to give the following in- 
formation: 

(1) The kind of animal. 

(2) The work the animal is to do, 
and state whether heavy, medium or 
light work. 

(3) The feeds available and their 
market price. 

(4) If a dairy cow, the amount of 
milk she is giving. ; 

(5) If on pasture, the kind of pas- 
ture. 

(6) The age of the animal and its 
weight. 

Without such information no defi- 
nite answer can be given.to such in- 
quiries, although we shall always be 
glad to do the best we can with 
them. 

The following rations are offered 
as suggestions merely, and with no 
pretense that they are the best for 
our correspondent to use, or that 
they are even properly balanced for 
the work which is being required of 
these animals: : 

For a farm horse or mule weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds, and doing moder- 
ately hard work, for twenty-four 
hours: 

No. 1.—10 pounds corn, 2 pounds 
cottonseed meal,- 7 pounds peavine 
hay, 7 pounds grass hay or corn fod- 
der. 

No. 2.—6 pounds corn, 5 pounds 
oats, 3 pounds cottonseed meal, 14 
pounds corn fodder or grass hay. 

For a saddle or driving horse 
weighing 1,000 pounds, and doing 
moderately hard work, for twenty- 
four hours: 

No. 1.—10 pounds corn, 3 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 12 pounds grass 
hay or corn fodder. 

No. 2.—6 pounds corn, 5 pounds 
oats, 2 pounds cottonseed meal, 12 
pounds corn fodder or: grass hay. 


o-— 





In the economical growing of pork 
there is no more important factor to 
be considered than that of pasturing. 
—F, D. Coburn. 


How to Prepare a Pig for Exhibition. 


I have a pig 5% months old 
which I want to take to the fair 
this fall and will appreciate 
some information as to how to 
feed, the kind of feed and care 
of a hog at this age. This pig 
weighs now about 175 pounds 
and is of the Berkshire breed. 

fe. Ts His 





Editorial Answer: A pig 5% 
months old that weighs 175 pounds 
has probably been fed in a satis- 
factory manner to fit for showing at 
the fairs, unless the feed has been 
of such a class as to cause the pig 
to put on fat instead of making 
proper growth of bone and muscle. 

Such a pig should be put in satis- 
factory condition if fed on 1 part of 
corn meal and 2 parts of wheat 
middlings or shorts made into a 
thick mush with skimmed milk. 
About 3 pounds of milk may be fed 
to 1 pound of the grain mixture. It 
will also be found beneficial if this 
pig could have a little green feed. 
Peanuts, alfalfa, or some clover 
would be best in the order named. 
If no milk is available, cowpeas or 
soy beans may be fed with the corn 
and shorts or grazed. 





Cottonseed Meal and Horses’ Eyes. 


Will feeding horses on cotton- 
seed meal make them go blind? 
G. M. H.. 


Editorial Answer: The feeding of 
an excessive amount of cottonseed 
‘meal for a long period may some- 
times injure the eyes of animals, but 
a reasonable amount of cottonseed 
meal—2 to 3 pounds a day—will 
not hurt the eyes of any horse, no 
matter how long the feeding be eon- 
tinued. 





ihe annual Convention of the In- 
ternational Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
t on will be held Monday, October 
jeth, at Milwaukee, YWis., in con- 
nection with the Nationai Dairy 
Show. The organization is com- 
pcsed of the heads of sanitary mar- 
ket milk companies and prominent 
dairy authorities. Milk dealers are 


part in the discussious. B. D. White, 
Secretary, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C. 





To keep milk and cream-sweet and 
pure, it must be kept cool and clean. 
As soon as the milk is delivered it 
should be put in a cold place. Ves- 
sels in which milk and cream are 
kept must be sterfle and covered. 
Vessels are not sterile unless they 
have been kept in boiling water for 
five minutes and then inverted upon 
a clean shelf without wiping.—Prof. 
John Michels. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





50 CENT 


BUTTER 


Before Christmas 








cordially invited to attend and take} 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 





“50 CENT BUTTER BEFORE CHRISTMAS ”’—is the 
prediction freely made by the big leaders in butter pro-. 
duction; based upon their close knowledge of trade con- 
ditions. 


Butter at anywhere near such a price means that a 
De Laval Cream Separator WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 
BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR in its savings 
over any gravity or setting system. 


It means that a De Laval Cream Separator WILL 
PAY FOR ITSELF BY SPRING over any competing 
make of separator in use or on the market. 


It means that an Improved De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rator WILL PAY FOR ITSELF WITHIN A YEAR 
over the older style De Laval Cream Separators in use, 


It means that no one separating cream from the 
milk of even a single cow CAN AFFORD to continue 
to do so a day longer than can be helped without an 
Improved De Laval Cream Separator. 


And buyers should remember that a De Laval Cream 
Separator—on which there is just one reasonable price 
for everybody—can be bought at a fair discount for cash 
down or on such liberal time that it WILL PAY FOR 
ITSELF out of its own savings. 


That means that NO ONE need go a day longer 
without a De Laval Cream Separator than may be ne- 
cessary to order and receive it, and that they CANNOT 
AFFORD to do so. 


It emphasizes the urgent importance of seeing the 
local De Laval agent or communicating with the Com- 
pany directly AT ONCE, with a material dollars-and- 
cents loss EACH DAY of delay in doing so. 


Then WHY delay another day? 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
42 E. Manison StT2eztT General Offices : 


173-177 Onin prepae 
A 
MpficapetPnia 165 BROADWAY 1 «se puscrs sence 


Pea rARNeco™ NEW YORK, = we werzas den, 


SIRI SAR TEEN LR MTN THAI ETE RITE A ENTE 
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Some Things Every Farm Home Ought 
to Have. 


Some Things That Will Add to the Beauty, Convenience and 
Comfort of Your Everyday Life and Work—Try to Get Them. 


WO WEEKS AGO, it will be 
ve remembered, we had our 
\ Farm Home Special, and we 
hope that neither the men nor the 
women of the household have for- 
gotten the conveniences we then ad- 
vocated for the farm woman. 

A Good Range and a Good Washer. 
A good washing machine and a 
good range (not a mere stove) were 
two of the three things Prof. Frank- 
lin Sherman pronounced indispensa- 
ble. We are glad, therefore, to call 
attention this week to two advertisers 
from whom these can be had. The 
Majestic Malleable and Charcoal Iron 
Range is one that would delight the 
soul of any woman, and we wish 
every farmer who reads our paper 
would send a postal to the Majestic 
Manufacturing Co., Department 118 
St. Louis, Mo., for catalog and prices. 
When it comes to washing machines, 
it will be seen that the 1900 Washer 
is most highly recommended by our 
women correspondents, and a postal 
sent to the 1900 Washer Co., 470 
Henry Street, Binghamton, N. ¥Y., 
will get you full information about 
this great labor-saving machine. 
Running Water in the Home. 
Then as to the matter of getting 
running water in the home and stop- 
ping the wasteful practice of bring- 
ing it long distances from some far 
away spring or well, and the even 
greater advantage of having plen- 
ty of water on hand all the time for 
cooking, bathing, or any other pur- 
pose: if you are interested in this— 
and every farmer should be—write 
the Rife Engine Co., 2130 Trinity 
Building, New York City, and you 
can get full estimates as to the cost 
and advice about how to proceed. 


Pianos, Organs, and Lighting. 

Then you ought to have a piano 
or at least an organ in your home, 
and the Cornish Company, Washing- 
ton, N. J., make the offer of a year’s 
free trial, easy terms, and two years 
credit, if needed, while the famous 
old house of Charles M. Stieff, C. H. 
Wilmoth, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C?, has 
some remarkable offers in both new 
and second-hand instruments. Write 
both of these houses. 

Another great convenience for the 
home would be a better system of 
lighting. There is no longer any 
reason for depending on the old kero- 
sene lamp. We should like for every 
reader to consider the advantages of 
acetylene, and with this in view, you 
cannot do better than write the 
Union Carbide Sales Co., Department 
B19, Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


A Cook Book for Four Cents. 

In no mention of equipment and 
conveniences for Mrs. Farmer, more- 
over, should we overlook the Enter- 
prise meat and food choppers, sau- 
sage stuffers, etc., made by the En- 
terprise Manufacturing Co., Dept. 44, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This company of- 
fers an excellent book of cooking 
recipes for 4 cents in stamps. 

You doubtless read Prof. Keffer’s 
article in The Progressive Farmer on 
ornamenting the home grounds and 
the other articles on the same sub- 
ject we have had on our Home Cir- 
cle piges. We should like for our 
readers to remember that any ever- 
greens, shrubs, roses, and ornamen- 
tal plants and vines—everything 
needed for beautifying the home 
grounds—as well as fruit trees, may 
be had from the J. Van Lindley 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No nursery in America has a better 
reputation than the Van Lindley. 

If a carriage or buggy is needed, 
write for catalogs to Randolph Rose, 
862 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Sta- 
tion 6, 159 Edgewood Avenue, At- 
lanta, Ga.; and for wagons, write 
Hickory Manufacturing Co:, Atlan-| | 
ta, Ga. | 
Try to spare some of your 1909| 
cotton money to get some of these 
things. And remember we guarantee 
the reliability of these advertisers of 
ours—and all others. 
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The Markets. 


KALEIGH OUTTUN 
Raleigh. N.C.. Oct 9. 1909, 
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CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., Oct. 7, 1909 

0, S. C. R. Sides. packed--.....- 1 
D.S Bellies, packed .... 
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Corn chop. per 100 pounds ,-.... 
Wheat bran. per 100 pounds .... 
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The Grand Prize 


(Highest Award) 
HAS BEEN AWARDED TO THE 


United States Separator 


at the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


@ Again the stamp of official approval has een placed 
on the cream separator which the dairyman has found 
to be most profitable, easiest to run, easiest to 
clean, and handsomest in appearance. 

@Again the “would-be” competitors of the United States 
Separator go down in defeat. 


@IE you want to see for yourself why the United States 
Separator was awarded the Grand Prize, go to our 


local agent nearest you. He will show you. 


@Or ask us, direct, for information. 


THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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New ties 
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PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 
Petersburg Va.. Oct. 9, 19°9. 


SPORE, BOP WORE: <ssdnccvccsmacevecacssnes $f.15 
Virginia, 
tot 3% 
Machine picked, per pound, ._--..-- 2% to 2% 
Shel.ing stock, per pound..........-- 2 





RICHMOND TOBACOO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
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‘To produce a level surface requires a keen plane; to make an exact 
mortise calls for a true-edged chisel; to bore a smooth hole you must have 
a clean-lipped bit in a steady brace; to saw a straight edge demands a 
perfect saw; and so on through the realm of practical work. 

‘Tools that get out of order quickly are useless to the worker. Right 
here the value of 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery becomes supreme. Scientifically forged, shaped, tempered and 

finished, they not only co their work with absolute accuracy, but maintain their fine 
working qualitiesthrough thick and thin. 

hus the name Keen Kutter stands everywhere for the most 

practical tools for practical work. This is worth remembering 

when n« xt you buy tools. 










c SIMO 


“KEEN 
RUTTER 


€ 








Keen Kutter Tools include Carpenter Tools of all kinds, Farm 
and Garden Tools. Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives and Table Cutlery. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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Nursery Oow Box 106, Portora, N. ©. 














ee Are men and firms of reliability, and willdo as they promise. 
| F| 3 | DO YOUR BANKING BY MAIL WITH = w 
== BANK OF RIGHMOND (2: 
2 &é Write us. Ninth and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. Ss a 
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WHAT CO-OPERATION WILL DU. 


How Some Tennesse Farmers Save 
From 15 to 35 Per Cent on Their 
Purchases by Co-Operative Buy- 
ing. 

Messrs. Editors: Farmers in this 
county have greatly benefited by our 
co-operative unions. Through these 
unions, or co-operative clubs, we 
have stirred the farmers to. their 
sense of duty and greatly benefited 
the cause of farming. Our co-opera- 
tive clubs meet once each month, and 
have a regular program, which con- 
sists of speech-making, essay read- 
ing and discussion of general ques- 
tions that pertain to building up the 
cause of farming. 

Our members each pay a small en- 
trance fee, also ten cents per month 
dues. This money goes into the 
treasury and is used by the finance 
committee to pay prizes, etc. These 
prizes aid greatly in keeping up in- 
terest as well as in helping our mem- 
bers to a higher plane of farming. 

Some prizes in the past have been 
$10 for the best colt six months of 
age, $5 for the best six months’ pig, 
$10 for ths best acre of wheat, $7 
for the best ten ears of corn, $5 for 
the best yield of cotton, and $5 for 
the best yield of corn from a meas- 
ured acre, no commercial fertilizer 
to be used and land to be measured 
by a disinterested committee. 

We also have our’ co-operative 
bank, owned and controlled by mem- 
bers of our co-operative clubs. Be- 
fore this bank was established othe1 
banks were only paying us 3 pe! 
cent and charging us 8 and 10 per 
cent. Our co-operative bank pays 
us 4 per cent and only charges 6 per 
cent. Now other banks have come 
to the same basis. 

We also buy our. groceries and 
sell our produce largely through the 
co-operative clubs. By so buying we 
save immensely. By a large number 
of members clubbing in and ordering 
groceries, dry goods, fencing mate- 
rial, roofing, farm implements, etc., 
we cut the freight bill to a very slim 
margin. We have just gotten in a 
large order of this kind and saved 
from 15 to 35 per cent on all goods 
ordered after paying all freight 
charges. We Save six to eight cents 
per gallon on kerosene and two cents 
a pound on rice. We get six pounds 
more of best granulated sugar for 
one dollar than our local merchants 
sell. On coffee we save 18 per cent, 
on roofing 22 per cent, on fencing 
material and farm implements we 
save from 20 to 35 per cent. 

Brother farmers, if you want to 
raise the standard of farming in 
your community, organize a co-oper- 
ative club on a pattern of ours, and 
see the results, 

W. C. CROOK. 

Henderson Co., Tenn. 





When to Turn Stubble Lands. 
When is the best time to turn 

stubble lands for the next year’s 

crop? H. M. 8B. 
Tuscaloosa Co., Ala. 


Editorial Answer: As to when is 
the best time to plow stubble land 
for the next crop will depend on the 
kind of land and its condition. Lands 


not inclined to wash and that have) 
on them a heavy accumulation of: 
stubble or trash and lands which are} 
to be broken deeper than usual, 
should probably be plowed in the} 


late fall and early winter and allow- 
ed to 
winter. Lands inclined to wash 
should not be broken until spring 
unless some cover crop is sowed. 
Lands to be seeded in the fall should 
if broken at all, be broken some 
time before seeding and harrowed 
Once or twice in the interval. 


A Note From Lecturer Cates. 


Messrs. Editors: I am getting let- 
ters almost every day from different 
parts of the old North State from 
farmers calling for help. It looks 
like the old sarmers’ Alliance is 
again on a boom. I am now in Wilson 
County having the same success that 
usually attends my way. JI shall stay 
here some ten days longer, and just 
as soon as possible I want to answer 
all these letters in person. 

Wishing The Progressive Farmer 
even greater success “n the future 
tnan in the past I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. CATES. 

Lucama, N. C., October 5. 





It is expected that the greatest 
corn yield ever known to North Car- 
olina will be the result of the contest 
for the $300 in prizes offered to 
Wake County corn growers. It is the 
desire of the committee to make a 
special show of this corn during the 
session of the Farmers’ National 
Congress at Raleigh November 3-8, 
and the prizes can then be awarded. 
Corn can be shown if desired by the 
contestants during the State Fair at 
Raleigh. Any of the contestants 
who have not received the blank 
statements to be filled in can obtain 
these from Secretary F. A. Olds, in 
the Chamber of Commerce, in the 
Holleman Building, Raleigh. 





If you have a small piece of real 
rich land, sow it to rape right now 
tor fall and winter grazing for the 
aogs. During. the fall and winter 
when we have the corn there is a 
strong temptation to feed corn freely. 
It is too expensive as an exclusive 
feed for hogs. 





It is to be hoped that all fence- 
rows have been cleaned out so the 
farm can go into winter quarters 
with a clear conscience.—T. C. 
Karns. 





How about winter wood? Is there 
enough to do stacked up in the dry 
with kindling to match?—T. C. 
Karns. 





A Handsome Stick Pin Free. 


Notice the remarkable offer of the 
International Harvester Co., on an- 
other page. If you will send a postal 
or letter, addressed to ‘‘Prosperity,” 
care International Harvester Co., 
Room 168, Harvester’ Building, 
Chicago, Ill., giving name of anybody 
who might buy a wagon, cream sep- 
arator, manure spreader, gasoline en- 
gine, feed grinder, hay press, or disk 
harrow, they will gladly send you a 
handsome monogram stick pin, fin- 
ished in gold, silver or bronze, abso- 
lutely free. Read the offer and 
write today. 





ROSE CLOTHING FOR THE FAMILY 







dealer asks. 





$5.95 $2.98 


Write today for FREE Handsome “lus- " 
trated Catalog of stylish and serviceable 


READY-TO-WEAh 
GARMENTS 


FOR 
WOMEN, MEN AND CHILDREN 


at prices one-third to one-half less than you 
Greatest 


values ever offered. = 


$1.89 $1.98 $4.98 


ALL EXPRESS PREPAID TO YOU 


RANDOLPH ROSE CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


“ROSE DELIVERS THE GOODS” 








862 Chestnut Street 





ee Farmer Ought to Come 


ee 


NORTH CAROLINA 


lL Ada y 


The management of the State Fair has been 
successiuliy endcavoring fur Many years to 
approach Near: r and nearer to toe original 
Purpose of tee Fair, the eshi vition of the best 
products of the State aloug all lines, en:iveu- 
ed by wovlksomes, iegilimate amusments. 
Never betore nas there ve asih a rush for 
Space on the part of exhibitors; for tustance, 
there was dount at one time that the e would 
be stalls euvugn for the iive stock but sufficr- 
ent accommoda.ions have oven provided; 
Several cuuntios wilt Nave elaborate separate 
eabivits; and altogether the exninits will be 
on a magzniticeat sc aie, 

AS lor the entertaining side of the Fair, the 
raci.g will oe the best ever seen in Norta 
Caroiina, and the Midway aliraccvioas unsur- 
Dass sd. 

Ge rerdy nowtsceone. There will be more 
special trains tn4zo0 ever before, witn the usual 
low rates, and extra cars 0a epee 


J. H. CORRIE, PRES, JO. E. POIUE, SEC., 
F sy st.ovile, N. U. Moun N. G 


i i A RURAL MAIL BOX, 
We Will Give The best and handsomest 
Galvanized Steel Rural Mail Box made, to the first 
person sending address of party Convaseng for peti- 


tions for new Rural Route. Write t 
GENTUCKY STAMPING CO., DEPT. 4S. “Témvms, gt. 























remain rough through the’ 


| HOW to Drain and WHY 


enables the roots to go deeoer. 


the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 





Ci F: ARM Di DRAIN TILE |__| 





Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 
. {Use of drain tile increases vaiue of land and crops at least 
25 to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soll, and prevents soll {rom becoming baked and 
cloddy. {it enables the farmer to work soll eariter ia the spring; lessens risk of “freez- 
ing out;” lessens risk of suriace washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soll warmer, and 
Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of iands and all kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR gerade of drain tile ata reasunabile price. WRITE for 


| POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, WN. C. 
~_‘Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 




























$50 Profit Per Acre 


GROWING 
OATS and PEAS 
WITH 


THE COLE 


OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


It has been done time and again. 
You can do tt. Plain instructions sent 
free. You are welcome to use the plans 
whether you buy our Drills or not. 

A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 


by sowing oats in his cotton last Octo- 
ber, two furrows to each middle. No 
damage to the cotton. CAN'T RAISE 
OATS? Your money back if you fail 
with the Cole Drill. 


The Cole Mf'g Co. 


Box 300, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





FENCE Sironcest 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. 2 no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
e@ pa. alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, indi 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. x 





A Girl Who Makes Money Raising 
: Bantams. 


Some Examples of What Can I 


3e Done With Poultry, With a 


Variety of Talks on Timely Topics. 


By Un 
O YOU KNOW that there is a 
girl living in Virginia who} 
has paid her way through | 
school for the last four years by | 
raising and selling Bantam chick- 
ens? She started with three chick- 
ens four years ago, and now sells 
200 a year of well bred birds, which 
are always in demand at good prices. 


A Living From 300 Chickens. 

And I know of a man living not 
more than a thousand miles away, 
who, during the past twelve years, 
has not received a dollar from any 
other source than his poultry, has 
supported himself and family in good 
shape and aequired a_ substantial 
bank account, and these twelve years 
has not raised over 300 birds per 
year on the average. This: may sound 
unreasonable, but it is a fact. There 
is no secret about his success. .He 
simply acquired a reputation as a 
breeder, exhibiting his birds year 
after year, and winning the ribbons, 
and having done th‘s, he has been 
in the position to get the very high- 
est prices for his stock. He might have 
produced the birds and neglected to 
exhibit them, and today he would be, 
like thousands of others—practically 
unknown and selling stock at mar- 
ket price. I would like to have the 
photograph of a fellow who has ever 
built up a reputation of a breeder 
without exhibiting his stock. Per- 
has it can be done, but, as Mr. Dooley 


‘Ny 


= 











Royal Reds and Orpingtons 


Large, handsome R. and S. C. R. 
I. Red and Buff Orpington cockerels 
from the best egg producing and 
prize winning strain in existence. 
Order at once; get your choice. 


Geo, W. Sweeting 
LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM 
Sharon, Hartford OoOunty, Maryland 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S. C. White and Brown T eghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C.I Games {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it s free. . . 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 














A CHOICE LOT OF 


cle Jo. 
would say: 
know.”’ 


“I don’t know, I don’t 


Take Your Fowls to the Fair. 


My advice to every one who is 
raising standard-bred fowls for 
either pleasure or profit, is to make 
at least one exhibit this fall, and if 
possible attend the fair or the show 
in person. Talk with the judge and 
other exhibitors, look over the other 
birds, and glean information that 
will help in producing birds and pre- 
paring them for the show room an- 
other year. It is better to show and 
meet defeat than never to show at 
all. Get your nerve up. Your birds 
may be better than you imagine. 


A Great and Growing Industry. 


“The product of the hen-coop is 
now nearly as valuable as that of the 
wheat field.’”’ So recently said the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It means 
millions of dollars added to the 
wealth of the country yearly, and 
yet does not seem to be a great in- 
dustry. The farmers could make it 
the largest business of the country 
if they would only put more energy 
in it. Market prices for fowls of all 
kinds are higher than ever before, 
and eggs bring better prices. The 
markets are never overstoeked, and 
there is always a ready sale for both 
poultry and eggs. 


A Little Flock Well Cared For. 

You can get more eggs and make 
more money from 40 hens well cared 
for than you can from a hundred 
half cared for, just as you ean make 
more from a 40-acre farm well cul- 
tivated than you can from a 100- 
acre farm that is running to weeds. 


The Birds for Winter Layers. 


The first thing to consider for good 
winter layers is the breed. A fowl 
that will fly over the garden fence 
and scratch around a newly planted 
bed of garden truck is the right kind 
of a bird to have for winter laying, 
and the fowl that will stay just 
where you put her if the fence is 
only a foot high, is the one for the 
frying pan. 


To Keep The Hens From Flying. 


The habit of clipping off the 
flights of one or more wings of hens 





that it disfigures the specimens, and 
it is quite unnecessary. 


should be discontinued from the fact 


If the wings 


$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
porary use, are large and will only 
eease when buyers study more the 
quality of goods purchased. No man 
who studies the value of fertilizers 
for instance, would pay $20 for a 
ton of 2—-8—-2 goods when he could 
buy a ton of 3—-8—=3 fertilizer for 
$23, and yet the cheaper grade of 
goods is usually bought regardless 
of its real value. 

& 
Co-Operation May Help. 
>a) i> A MEANS of buying cheaply, 
A! buying in large quantities is 

of great importance. In fact, 
ouying in large quantities and paying 
cash are the two chief factors in 
lessening the margin of profit which 
the seller demands. 
As a rule the farmer does not buy 
in large quantities and thereby 
misses one of the chief means by 
which he might buy to best advant- 
age. To meet this difficulty farmers’ 
organizations have in a measure 
sought to combine buying interests. 
The chief difficulty with buying 
through these organizations has been 
the impracticability in many cases 
of the purchaser seeing the article 
desired, before giving the order, and 
the resulting dissatisfaction in fre- 
quently receiving something different 
from that expected or wanted. 
As a general rule, we believe the 
local dealer or merchant will be able 
to give better satisfaction than can 





be obtained through any other meth. 
od of purchase. Through him the 
advantages of buying in quantity are’ 
obtained, the article may be inspect- 
ed before purchased, freight rates | 
ought to be less because of. larger. 
quantities, and in case of a defective 
or unsatisfactory article the local 
merchant is always easily reached 
and is usually ready and willing to 
recognize and make good all just 
claims. Of course, where a number 
of farmers can combine and buy 
goods of a standard character or 
quality, in large quantities, and ob- 
tain a lower price, they should do 
so; but as a general rule, if cash is 
paid the local merchant, such as must 
.|be paid the seller at a distance, he 
will sell as cheaply as can be pur- 
chased elsewhere and will relieve the 
purehaser of goods in small quanti- 
ties of the troublesome and unfa- 
miliar details involved in buying at 
a distance. 

Tosum up, we may state that the 


essentials to buying to the best auq- 
vantage are an accurate knowled:e 
of what is wanted; the money to pay 
cash, buying goods of high quality. 
and either purchasing in large qu " 
tities or through an honest loca! 
dealer. 

$3 HAY PRESS thousandsin use. ©. or 
400 sold in 3 months, For 10 years 
we’ve madethem. Shipped on 5days’' 


trial direct from factory. Write for book ‘ct, 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta, Cc. 


For $2,000 Down and $3,000 on Terms 


to suit purchaser, I willsell a fine farm 
in West Fla. 400 acres good land ai! 
under fence, locati.n desirable. For 
particulars, write me at St. Andrews, 
Fila. I. H. KING. 








Best farm press mace, 








A Uixie Pea duller 
makes big profits out of Cow 

eas. sand cleans with- 
out bursting the peas-increases 
their value 10c per bushel. 


ve given entire satis- 


lustrated catalog free upon 

Wr, Fequest. Write today Dept. 29 

Ogos SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Dalton, Ga. ¢- 








was) A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 
Peas, Beans, Sorghum . Kafhr 
Corn, Garden Seed, etc. Strong, 
easily operated and light in weight. 
nearly as much work as larger 
and heavier machines. cider 
mill, wheat {an and separator, Can be 
taken apart and set up again in five 
minutes, Catalogue free upon request. 
Address Dept. 997ICTOR_ PEA 
HULLER CO., Dalton, Ga. @ 


15 Gents a Rod | 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for og el bps @ 47-inch 

















































ITSELMAN BROS., 
MUNCIE, IND. 
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For Rabbits, 
Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
W Spring rust proof wires. Will defy 
stock, wind and weather, Free sample 


BR 
[- 


—ef.. The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
: Dept. 89, Cleveland, O. 








; To Se ee ae : = 
Don’t Rust Farm Fence 
Extra heavily galvan- 
ized. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufactur- 
ers’ prices, and Freight 
Prepaid, 30 days’ free 
trial. Also Poultry and 
Ornamental Wire and 
Iron Fences. Cata- 
logue free. 

The Ward Fenee (Co., 
Box 523, Decatur, Ind. 








We guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry. 














oe 


Genasco 





were opened out and the web strip- 
ped from the entire flight feathers, 
leaving about an inch at the point, it 
would prevent the fowl from flying, 
and not present the undesirable ap- 


B. P. Rock Cockerels For Sale 


$1.00 up._——Eggs $1.25 for 13. 
























Ready Roofing 


, full blood, $15. antec ‘ : 
Pour sncmite Jentey Bull Cait, fait blood, © Trinidad Lake asphalt is the backbone of 








INO. H. JEFFERIES. Supt. Pender Test Farm, ' pearance that is caused from cutting Genasco. It is the greatest weather-resister 
os 6 6 ees tee Seen | One Wines. =A Uiee otrinved & known. It makes Genasco cost a little more, and 


this way 1s not so unattractive in ap- 
pearance as one whose feathers were 
chopped off with a knife or scissors. 


FALL SALE Prize Matings. Good strong 


stock, from No 1 eggs, $00 pertrio. Cock- 
erels $1 and up. Late January Pullets have 
been laying regularly since first of July. Mat- 
ing list free. MRS. J. C. DEAION, Landis, N.C. 


R. L. RED CHI KENS, 
FOX TERRIER PUPPIES, and 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS 
All of best strains. Write 
PHIL S. WADE & COMPANY, Cornelia, €a. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $6.00. Putlets $1.50. 


8. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


| Want to Sell Leghorn and Rhode Island 


Hens; and 4 pairs of gsmuine Mallard Ducks, 
Bargain prices. bs do you want? 


me. " % 
Nashville, Tenn. 


makes it worth it because it lasts so long. 

When you don’t have leaks, damage, repairs, 
and renewals to pay for, you have real roof-econ- 
omy. 








It ought to be just as dignified for 
the schools to teach a boy how to be- 
cOme a skilled agriculturist as to 
teach him how to work Out a cOm- 
plex problem in mathematics. It 
ought to be just as elevating and no- 
ble for a girl to learn in the school- 
room how to cut and fit a garment 
as to learn hOw to translate Latin. 
—Hon. J. N. Powers, Mississippi 
State Superintendent of Education. 


Get Genasco—the worth while roofing for every building on the farm. Look 
for the hemisphere trade-mark, and you'll get the roofing backed by a thirty-two- 
million-dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface. Write for samples and 





the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE 


BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 


























New York San Francisco Chicago 
Send us three new yearly subscrip- 
When writing advertisers, please| tions and we will renew your sub- 
mention this paper. scription one year free. a 
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Keeping Onions and Irish Potatoes. 


You cannot make a house that 
will keep Irish potatoes and onions 
equally well, for a pit that would do 
very well for potatoes will not keep 
onions. Onions need a dry alry 
house and do not mind freezing a 
little provided they are not handled 
when frozen. Potatoes need a cool 
and rather moist atmosphere. Onions 
keep best with the dead tops left on 
them till needed for use or sale. The 
Prizetaker is a poor keeper and 
should be sold early. The best keep- 
ers I have tried are the Yellow and 
White Globe Danvers grown from 
seed the same season. 


A good cellar dug in any place 
where water will not get in, and roof- 
ed over, will keep Irish potatoes, for 
they only need to be kept at about 
35 degrees and even 32 for a time 
will do no harm. The keeping too 
warm is worse than cold, as they will 
sprout. Thirty-two to thirty-five de- 
grees is warm enough for them. 

Put the onions on a shelf not too 
deep, in a well ventilated room and 
keep as cool as practicable. I always 
take them up and dry outdoors for 
a time, avoiding rain. Then put 
them to cure in the hottest loft I 
have and when dry remove to a cool 
place, keeping the dead tops on them 
so that they lie loose, or put in slat- 
ted crates, and do not mind a little 
frost. I have kept White Potato 
onions in a pile on the barn floor all 
winter. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





An Amateur Potato Grower’s Success. 


Messrs. Editors: Having read of 
planting the ‘‘eyes’’ of Irish potatoes 
and using the balance of the potatoes 
for dinner, [ tried it. I picked out a 
dozen fine Early Rose potatoes from 
the barrel that my husband intended 
planting. I selected a good spot in 
the garden, far from tree roots and 
shade, and planted as stated. When 
the potatoes began to mature, it was 
evident from the white ‘‘nests’’ be- 
ginning to show through the cracks in 
the ridges—a sight almost too tempt- 
ing to the cook who would have 
“grabbled” them every day had she 
not been abundantly cautioned to 
leave them alone. 

The yield was five well measured 
bushels, some of them weighing sev- 
enteen ounces. My husband was de- 
lighted at the success of my small 
farming, even if it did make such 
inroads on the fertilizer heap which 
was made for the cotton crop. The 
neighbors came in to wonder at the 
result and opened their ‘‘eyes” in 


amazement, declaring that the pota- 
So much for| Revolution,” 
an amateur’s experience from read-| Clarence H. Poe before the Southern 
Every- | Commercial 
body should take The Progressive|ton City last December, has been re- 
Farmer, and send into its columns| printed in a neat 16-page pamphlet 


toes’ eyes had it. 


ing an agricultural journal. 


helpful experiences. 
MRS. E. E. MOFFITT. 





Raising Early Cabbage Plants. 


Can you tell me how to pre- 
pare the ground and sow the 
seed and manage them to have 
open grown cabbage plants to 
sell in February and March? 

HE: 2h: 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


The cabbage seed should have been|ington, and Dr. Butler’s article in 


sown about the middle of last month 


in a rich bed in rows so that they|a Year, and How to Get It,’ are more 
Then about 
the middle of November or earlier|than anything else that has been 
if they are of good size, transplant 
them thickly, say three inches apart 


could be kept clean. 


place, where the morning sun will 
not strike them. Set them deeply 
so as to cover the entire stem to 
prevent the frost from splitting the 
stem. It will be better to have them 
in a frame where you can put cotton 
cloth over them in very cold nights. 
Or you can make ridges east and 
west about 18 inches apart and set 
the plants thickly along the base of 
the ridge.on the north side to keep 
them dormant. The important thing 
is to bury the entire stem. 





Gathering and Storing Winter Apples 


Please inform me when should 
winter apples be gathered in my 
section, and how treated when 
gathered. Should they be spread 
or barrelled at gathering? 

Js. Et. Mi. 

Prince Edward Co., Va. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The winter apples should be gath- 
ered in October as late as practicable 
to prevent their falling. I had rather 
barrel them at once and head up. 
Then let them lie outdoors under a 
shed on the sides of the barrels till 
the weather gets cold, down below 
32 degrees, and then put them where 
they can be kept cool. The best 
place is a well ventilated cellar that 
can be opened at night and closed 
in day time to keep out the warm 
air. Headed up in a barrel, it will 
take very cold weather to freeze’ the 
apples, and they will be less damaged 
by slight feezing than by too warm a 
temperature. A cellar into which 
cold night air is allowed to enter and 
the day air excluded will be almost 
equal to cold storage. 





Keeping Irish Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: I see in a late 
issue you say ‘‘early planted Irish 
potatoes can’t be kept like late ones,” 
but we think the early planted ones 
much better than late ones. The 
way we keep them is to dust lime 
over them and store them in a cool 
place. They don’t decay at all for 
us that way. 

MRS. H. E. McPHERSON. 

Haw River, N. C. 





The crop that is grown at twice its 
market value per bushel may possi- 
bly suggest a hint to the scientific 
theorist, but it will never be emulat- 
ed by the man whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the produce of his farin. 
—D. G. Mitchell. 





FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The address, “The Agricultural 
delivered by Editor 


Congress in Washing- 


with covers, and we shall be glad to 
send a copy to any Progressive 
Farmer reader sending a two-cent 
stamp for it. Perhaps no other ad- 
dress on a Southern agricultural sub- 
ject for ten years past has been so 
widely read and quoted. 

As T. J. W. Broom, Agent Farm 
Demonstration Work, Union Co., N. 
C., wrote at the time: ‘‘Here’s hats 
off to The Progressive “Farmer! 
Editor Poe’s address beforethe South- 
ern Commercial Congress at Wash- 


,| the January 7th issue on ‘$500 More 
stimulating to the Southern farmer 


written in a generation.” 
Send stamp today if you wish a 





WHERE TO SHIP. 














“ 


We recommend the advertisers tn this de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck 
Poultry. Eegs etc., may beconsign+d without 
ta‘ ing the risk of not recel: ir gasquvare deal. 
Allof them have good financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission men 
cannot, of course, control market changer, 
8» our guarantee as to them is that 
they are upright. will treat sou fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing tos’ Il, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
dav before—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 








BALTIMORB 





Cc. P. TATEM. W. 8. GAVAN, 
Cc. P. TATEM & CO., 

Fruits amd Produce, 

121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp. 








PHILADELPHIA 





WM. WEINERT & Co., 
Fancy fruits and Vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 








WASHINGTON. 
ERNEST M. MERRICK, 
937-939 B St., N. W., 
Fruit and Produce. 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 


J. w. & 4. J KLE:N, 
927 B St., Northwest, 
Comission Merchants, 
Southern and Northern Produce Consignments Solicited 











On Prices 


BIG GUT oie ter 


QUAKER CITY MILLS 


Send name, today,for Big Free Book and new Cut- 

Prices «irect from our factory—for a latest-im- 

oon Quaker City Mill Feed Grinder that will just 
t your needs. Our liberal 


Free Trial— 
No Money Down— 4. 
Freight Paid \ 


40 years the standard. Choose 
from 11 sizes. Hand to 20-H.P. 
From cob meal to table mea 
Ask for Free Feed Mill Book. 
Western shipments from Chicago. 


A. J. STRAUB CO. 
38th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















300 Barrels Karly big-Stem Jersey 
Seed Sweet Potatoes . . For Sale 

Delivery Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. Early planting 
of this variety yielded ninety (90) bbis. per 
aere July 12h. The above seed grown from 


the vine hence has better keeping qualities, 
Price f. o. b. Oriental. N. C., #2 50 per bol 


W. J. MOURE & SON, Oriental, N. C. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you, 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES. seecut'tow Ps 
@ SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA. FLA. 
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There is Bio, Money in 





KIEFFER PEARS 


eK. \ THE Kelffer is the most profitable Pear to grow. 
ihe tree bears when very young, the fruit is 
enormous in size (specimens have weighed over 3 





) 18 4 splondid shiyper, and always commands 
rice in marcet. The demand tur it a8 & 


canning Pear has over been fully supplied. 


Garber, Le Conte, 
and Magnolia Pears 


are other Pears we recommend. Each is among the 


ils Class &ld Ssc4suLn, Vl DANUSUME appearaNce, 


fine teacure anu Uavus, aus a guoU sulpper. 

For home use these four Pears cannot be excetted. They 
WU acop Up & Coutinuvus Supply ifuui carly LO .Ble, 
Deplucs Yiciding avuudaDl ikuit lor Cauting and 
DIcSclV lig. 

} An orccnard of Pear Trees—that is, our Pear trees— 
is & proiilavie investincul. 

Scud 10¢ Our Catalugue at once—you need it It is 

ba ueassiy to every Soutneru grower—it tclis all 

about wo vost sfFulS, uNte abd Oruametital elocs lor 


UsDlaud. Yuu ueed trees 106 lala piauting— 
3 Ube ume tu ud vuL tne Kinds you snould 


‘J. Van Lindley Nursery Company 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
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each way into a bed in a sheltered 


copy of the address. 
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Alfalfa 


in this region should be sown to give the young plants at 


rt before frost. 


Potash gives the crop its best growth when it is most 
needed—in the beginning, setting the crop early and in- 
suring a stand with almost absolute certainty. No alfalfa 


without it. 


Potash Pays 


Good results are secured by using not less than 9 per cent. of 
wo Ibs. of actual Potash to each 100 Ibs. of 


e Potash total 1 per cent. 


Send for Literature about soil. crops. manures and fertilizers— 


Mailed on request—Free. 


{ compiled by experts, 
“ad GERMAN KALI WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bldg. 


New York, 93 Nassau St. 
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ROOFING 


Ti ACME” | 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ ELECTROID ” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 
| ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| ““UNIVERSA ” | 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 




















The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Ro -fing that money can buy— 
and are more economical. as they wili las 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named inc ude sufficient Large- 
Hea*ed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating. which are placed in the core of eact 

oll, to properly tay the same. 
We Prepay Freight to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers but the above are the 
best and most e_onomical. 


Samples and Catalog *’F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &e, &« 











Fortune beckons you 


in Arkansas and Eastern Texas. They want 
hustlingy energetic men down there who 
can appreciate and make the most of rich, 
virgin soil, a long growing season and splen- 
did climate. If you are renting a farm now, 
your rent money will as for a clear title to 
fertile acres there. If you own a northern 
farm, one acre will buy several acres of better 
land in the Southwest. Wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, rice—almost every crop brings bigger 
returns than you get up north on high priced 
lands. 


In Arkansas and East Texas 


you can often grow two or three crops a 
season and work outdoors practically all year. 
There are no long winters to contend with, 
no costly shelter needed for stock, no long 
feeding periods—there is grazing all year. 
30 to 40 inches of rainfall. Pure water for 
home and stock. Good churches, splendid 
schools and all the social advantages. And 
land can be had there now at $5 to $25 per 
acre. Isn’t that the place for you? 
You will never know how big 
the opportunities really are 
until youinvestigate. Send for 
free copies of our books about 
Arkansas and Eastern Texas. 
Post yourself on conditions 
Tak advantage of the low 
fares offered twice each month 
by the Cotton Belt Route.Make 
a trip dowm there to look a- 
round. It will be astart on the road to prosperity. 
Write today— tomorrow you may forget. 


E.W. LaBeaume, G. P. & T. A., St. L. S. W. Ry. 
1427 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis 





Fine Farms For Best Offer——-— 

90 acres, 40 cleared, balance in timber, front- 
ing public road, 6 miles trom Wilson, 2 mil: + 
of railrosd, near churches and school, renta 
value $109, good 4 ro.m dwelline, gond out 
buildings. Prive $4,500. 232 acres, 40 clear- 
ed. balance in timber, tronting public road, 
7 miles from Wilson, 2 miles of ra!lroad, nes) 
ehurches and school, rental value $300, 2 good 
4room dwellings, good out bulidings. Price 
$7,000. These tarms are pricei reasonable, 
but we are going to sell them for the best of- 
fer in next 90 days. A. B. DEANS, Wilson, W. C. 





BE CUTS UP if he’s hitched to a 

. } Champion Cart, the 

driver can dismount instantly in perfect 
as there is nothing tointerfere with 
rs or clothes. Absolutely no Horse 

- That’s why the Champion Cart 

is so pleasant and agreeable to ride in. It's 

ated) — s 

smooth it rides Ch C rt 

over rough ampion a 

roads. The adjustable seat makes it es 

self-balancing without hitching fH 

to horse no mat: = 

ter how heavy & 

the driver. { 

This takes 

all the load 





free. Gi NW! 

CHAMPION Or ‘am 
CART CO., 

103 Cavin St., / 
Ligonier, Ind. . 


$50 T0 $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save d’ slers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. Ill save you irom 4 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price directto you f/f 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 4 
similar eng‘nes in carload iots for spot cash. 


GALLOWAY 


Price and quality speak for themselves f 
and you are to be the sole judge. ¢ 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 


y 











f 
f back. Write forspec- 
VA ial proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
me ‘rial, labor and 
one siuall profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
675 Galloway Statiop 





Iowa 





A School With a 
Reputation For 


Pa 
Yy 
Ce Doing High Grade 
ork. 
One of the best equipped arhols in the South. THE LARGEST. The atrongest 'aculty. MORE 
GRADUATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools in the State BOOK KEEP NG. SHOK?)- 
HAND, TELFGRAPHY and ENGLISH. Write fur hanisomeCatalogue Address KING’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C.. or Charlotte, N.C. We alse teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, etc , by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


(ph LfUsied 


INCORPORATED 





USTLER SAW MILL 


IS A GENUINE HUSTLER! Itisthe lightest 
running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, must 
durabie and satisfactury Saw Millon the market, 
No other mill in the world has so many time and labor 
Saving inventions all in one, at such a low price, It has 
stecl head blocks, bottom and top dogs, automatic offset 
as a log he sized back, spring receder, steel 
A ‘ ined Carriage, taper knees, wire cable drive, ete. W. 
equally great proportionate -. also build Log Beam Mii!s, Mounted Mills, Planers and 
capacity. Wri.e us at once B* Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for prices, 


for catalogue No. SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CMI SOSA ,, e bh ve g SAEPLSES SE 4 


All our Saw Mills have 


CLL. PL UPS. LPL 








The Meadows Patent 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 


Portabie Corn Miil. 





Goid Medal Jamestown Ex 
First Prize North Carolina 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes ‘the Finest Meal of Any MM on the Market.) 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bi meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


WwW. C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
BoxF, : Poor’s Knob, N. C. 
Or ¢0.. Charlotte, 


to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Richmond, Va; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ition, 
tate Fair, 














Wear 


N. M. Ruthstein’s 


STEEL SHOES! 


ou The 


Shoe Success of the Gentury! 


Worn With Wonderful Satisfaction 
by Workers Everywhere! 


These wonderful work shoes with light, thin soles of steel are revolu- 


tionizing the shoe industry. 


Farmers first bought Steel Shoes as an 


experiment. Now they buy'them because they save $5 to $10 a year 


FRFE 

Send for Rook, 

* The Sole of Steel” 

-v order » pair of Steel 
Shoes on blank below. 


One Pair of 





in shoe bills by wearing Steel Shoes and because Steel Shoes keep 





the feet warm, dry and free from troublesome corns and bunions. 


Steel Shoes Will Outwear 3 





to 6 Pairs of All-Leather Shoes 


Steel Shoes ‘'stand the racket” of constant wear, under the worst 
Even the grinding wear of working on con- 
crete floors of creameries does not destroy the soles 
“Steels” will easily outwear 3 to 6 pairs of the best leather-soled shoes 


conditions imaginable. 


or at least 3 pairs of rubber boots. 


Steel Soles and Sides! 


The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above the soles are stamp- 
red out of a special, light, thin, rust-resisting steel. 


seamless stee] from toe to heel. As a further 


Waterproof Leather Uppers! 
toms Studded with Adjustable Steel Rivets! 
Hair Cushion Insoles. 


and a means of giving a firm foothold, the bottoms are studded with 
adjustable steel rivets. The “Immortality” of the sole. 

The adjustable rivets add the finishing touch of perfection. 
Practically all the wear comes on these steel rivets. When steel 
rivets wear down you can instantly replace them with new rivets. 
And the rivets at the tip ot the toe and ball of foot are the only ones 
that wear. Steel Shoes never go to the Repair Shop. for there's noth- 
ing to wear but the rivets. The cost is only 30 cents for 50 extra steel 
rivets. No other repairs are ever needed. 

The uppers are madeof the very best quality of pliable water- 
proof leather, and firmly riveted t» soles. There is greater strength 
ani longer service and more foot comfort in Stee! Shoes than in any 


other working shve in existence. It’s in the steel and the plabie 
leather, and the way they are put together. 


One pair of 


Bot- 


One piece of 
protection from wear, 


Secret of Steel Shoe Durability and Elasticity 


Steel Shoes have thick, springy Hatr Cush- 
ion Insoles, which are easi'y slipped out for 
cleansing and airing. They abs .rb perspira- 
tion and foot odors—absorb t*e jer and shock 
»hen you walk on hard or stony ground. They 
keep your feet free from callouses, blisters, 
and soreness, 

Steel Shoes are made with tops of different 
heights, suitable for every purpose, from gen- 
eral field work to ditch-digging. 

Steel Shoes. 6 inches high. $2.50 a pair, are 
b: tter than the best ali leather $3.50 shoes. 

St-el Shoes, 6 inches high, with extra grade 
of leavher, #3.00 a pair, excel any $4.50 all- 
leather shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a patr. are 
better than the best all leather $5 00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, with extra qual- 
ity of leath r, $4.00 a pair, are better than the 
best all-leather $5.59 shoes. 

Steel shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are 
better than the best all-leather $6.00 shoes. 


Stesl Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.90 a pair, are 
better than the best all-leather shoes, regard- 
less of cost. 


Learn by actual test, the tremendous ad- 


vantage of “Steels ” . 
“Steel Shoes” direct 





Order Blank for Steel Shoes. 


Steel ShoeCo , Drpt. 201, Racine, Wis.: 


We wiil fill orders for Gentlemen: 


from this advertisement, under a positive 
guarantee to refund the purchase price 
promptly if you do not find the shoes exactly 
as represented when you see them. 

We strongly recommend the 6 inch high 
shoes at $3 00 a pair, or the 9 inch high shoes 
at $4.00 per pair, for general field work. 

For all classes of work requiring high cut 
shoes our 12 inch or 16 inch high Steel Shoes 
are absolutely indispensable. state size shoe 
you wear 

Fill out and mail the Coupon, together with 
remittance. Do it TODAY. 


Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 201, Racine, Wis. 


Canadian Branch, TORONTO, CAN, 


I enclose 
in payment for 


SR dS ea lot 


IDS sc bnachi <= 
Town. . 


County 
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